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ARNOLD NELSON 


Clarksville, Tennessee, June 11, 1954 


Mr. Francis J. O’Brien, Vice President 
Franklin Life Insurance Company 
Springfield, Illinois 


Dear Mr. O’Brien: 

I would like to express my happiness in my most enjoyable and 
lucrative connection with the Friendly Franklin. 

It has enabled me to increase my earnings above and beyond my 
highest expectations in a relatively short time, Having had no 
previous life insurance experience prior to signing my Franklin 
contract 16 months ago, I am sure of making in excess of $10,000 
during the present calendar year. This seems like the answer to a 
small town country lad’s fanciest dreams when I pause to re- 
member my earnings as a $3,000 a year Tennessee High School 
Teacher. 

I realize that a great deal of my success is due to the Franklin 
Exclusives ... the PPIP; the JISP; the GLA and the Home Pro- 
tector. Also due a large share of credit for my modest attainments 
is the entire Franklin Family. They have been unfailingly co- 
operative and friendly in our business relations. I was advised by 
Manager Wilson Summar before I began carrying the Franklin 
colors that our Company was one of the most friendly and pro- 
gressive life insurance companies in the nation. I not only wish 
to add my affirmative testimony to Wilson’s but also would like 
to attest to the heart and soul of our Company...since I have 
seen the appearance of so many sales aids for the field man. 

In closing I wish to re-emphasize my grateful thanks for the 
golden opportunity I have of serving my Community so well and 
at the same time of providing my wife and four children with the 
necessities and some of the extras incidental to a gracious pattern 
of living. 





Cordially, 
Arnold Nelson 


An agent cannot long travel at a faster gait than the company he represents 
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CHAS. E. BECKER, PRESIDENT SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
DISTINGUISHED SERVICE SINCE 1884 
The largest legal reserve stock life insurance company in the U.S. devoted 
exclusively to the underwriting of Ordinary and Annuity plans 
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Hats Off to the Growing Colossus 


UARDING against evil is innate in man. 
Since time began he has erected safeguards 
against the forces of ruin. No primeval civili- 
zation has been discovered that was not domi- 
nated by temples wherein to pray for protec- 
tion to the Great Spirit and against the power 
of the evil one. 

The milestones of history are records of 
man’s progress against destructive agencies. 
Caves, tents, medieval castles and modern 
dwellings record the evolution of mankind’s 
struggle to guard against dire influences of 
nature. When towns and cities gave an end to 
nomadic life and money became a symbol of 
wealth, a system of insurance protection be- 
came a necessity. 

The contracts of Greece and Rome, the guilds 
and funds of the Middle Ages in succeeding 
times answered current purposes. Americans, 
with an indomitable will to be independent and 
free, developed insurance into a bastion of 
national financial strength, capable of easing 
the burden of every disaster and contributing 
from its accumulation to the progress of pri- 
vate industry and the expansion of public 
works. Property insurance made possible the 
comforts of this modern age. With third party 
and income insurance it had made life endur- 
able for the stricken. 

With life insurance they form the greatest 
financial institution in the world. Its utility 
applies to rich and poor—if not alike—at least 
in proportionate degree. Life protection is a 
necessity for all classes, and it is to the great 
credit of the people of America that this coun- 
try leads the world in per capita life insurance. 
That leadership is impressive and is the basis 
of our supremacy. 

Three hundred billion dollars of protection 
is now owned to bulwark needs now and in the 
future. This is a tremendous cash reserve 
which guarantees business stability and eco- 
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nomic security to the nation. As a factor in 
the financial life of the country, insurance 
has come to be the outstanding leader, ex- 
ceeding banking both in capital and in prestige. 

Granting the inestimable benefits of a mate- 
rial and tangible nature that are derived from 
insurance—because without it would be chaos 
—there still remains the splendid things it has 
done for our character, our hearts and our 
contentment. The self-respect of America must 
have increased in direct ratio to the great gains 
registered so steadily during the past decade 
of remarkable progress. 

A multitude of favoring circumstances have 
combined to advance the profession of under- 
writing to its present-day eminence. THE 
SPECTATOR has endeavored to play its part for 
eighty-seven years and enjoys that sense of 
gratification which comes with a conviction of 
honest effort well performed. Not least of 
these contributions to life insurance progress 
has been the Endorsement Issue of THE SPEC- 
TATOR, giving wide publicity to the extensive 
life and other insurance carried by men of 
wealth and by leaders in national affairs. Such 
facts have been and will continue to be a great 
influence in waking up the masses to their in- 
surance needs. 

The current edition is offered herewith with 
the hope that it will serve as a starter for the 
fourth hundred billion dollars of life insurance 
and the second ten billion of other than life 
insurance premiums. The Colossus is as yet 
far from full grown—indeed, to attempt to 
forecast even an approximate point of satura- 
tion would be folly. Insurance is destined to 
continue to grow as long as men will that their 
children be fed, clothed and educated. All 
forms of insurance will endure as long as 
character does. In the end insurance will 
come nearer to bringing Utopia than anything 
vet contributed to the realization of that ideal. 
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for your information 


selected news items from industry and business of importance for 








By RAY M. STROUPE, Washington Bureau 


INDIVIDUAL OWNERSHIP OF INSURANCE increased by $2 billion in the 
January-March quarter. This gain, says Securities and Exchange 
Commission, included a $1.4 billion rise in private life in- 
surance holdings. In the same quarter, individuals reduced b 
their aggregate indebtedness on consumer goods by $1.5 I} 
billion. tI 











FIRMS IN THE AIRCRAFT INDUSTRY now are the nation's largest users of 
manufacturing manpower. Late-spring figures from U. S. Labor 
Dept. showed 816,600 persons on payrolls of plane and parts 
companies. Second was the automobile industry, with 768,500 
employes. Basic iron and steel plants had 578,800 workers. 








BUSINESSMEN HAVE MADE GAINS in their argument with Internal Revenue 
Service over the unpopular excise tax reporting Form 720. 
The agency recently postponed until Jan. 1 the si teotive 
date for using this lengthy form. 
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GOVERNMENT SALES OF SYNTHETIC RUBBER in September are expected to total 
48,000 long tons. This amount would exceed the forecast of 
August sales by some 4,000 tons. It would also be appreciably 
larger than September production, projected at 39,300 tons. 
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TELEVISION SETS SHIPPED by manufacturers to dealers in the first four 
months of 1954 numbered more than 2 million. This total 
approached the volume of dealer sales during that period, when 
2.1 million receivers were marketed. Some 52,000 more sets 
were sold than in the corresponding months last year. 
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AMERICA'S LEADERSHIP in the registry of tanker vessels is declining 
rapidly. An industry analysis shows tankers owned and operated 
under the U. S. flag make up only 26 per cent of the carrying 
capacity of the world's ocean-going fleet, in contrast to a 
60 per cent ownership immediately after World War II. , 











IMPRESSIVE NUMBERS OF FUTURE BUYERS of domestic products are being 
added to American families. The 1954 birth rate so far is 
Slightly ahead of that for 1953, when nearly 4 million 
children were born. In the first one-third of this year, live 
births were figured at 1.29 million, or 30,000 more than in 
the same months in 1953. 











MARKET POTENTIAL FOR HOME "FIX-UP" ITEMS is 30 to 50 per cent above the 
present annual outlay of $6.6 billion, government officials 
are told. Business groups urge hélp from the construction 

industry and government in reaching the peak market. 
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New Building Setting A Record 


Expenditures for new construc- 
tion this year may amount to $36 
billion, including outlays of near- 
ly $2 billion for industrial struc- 
tures. 

As the government sees it, pub- 
lic and private investment in 
construction appears certain to 
exceed the record level of $35.3 
billion reached in 1953. This en- 
couraging appraisal is not affect- 
ed appreciably by a decline in the 
rate of private housing starts in 
May, because over-all construc- 
tion in May was up by 4 per cent. 

For the January-May period, 
new construction was running 
about 2 per cent higher than in 
the corresponding months last 
year. 

Commercial building has been 
especially strong, indicating grow- 
ing activity in the establishment 
of office structures and suburban 
shopping centers. Investment in 
this field may, for the first time, 
amount to more than $2 billion 
for the year. ; 

In the public construction area, 
a new record is expected, invest- 
ment-wise. Highway construction 
will cost almost $3.7 billion, and 
outlays for new schools will climb 
to a new peak of $2 billion. 


Employment Totals Steady 


Seasonal layoffs in some seg- 
ments of the nation, plus the job- 
lessness of sizable number of va- 
cationing students, may be giving 
a misleading impression of the 
State of U. S. employment. 

Considered in all its aspects, 
employment is basically healthy, 
with outdoor work making up for 
Some of the deficiencies in the 
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Member, 


by PAUL WOOTON 


Chilton Editorial Board 


WASHINGTON TRENDS 


DEQUATE eredit facilities 

for financing home mort- 
gage loans are assured by the 
new housing act. The measure 
was actively supported by the 
life insurance companies. Mort- 
gage lenders are authorized to 
set up a nation-wide voluntary 
mortgage credit committee. 
There will be regional sub-com- 
mittees so as to insure a flow of 
funds to areas where there is a 
shortage of local capital for the 
purpose. The need is acute in 
many rural areas and among 
minority groups in cities. Under 
the new law provision is made 
for bringing borrowers and lend- 
ing companies together. 

This measure is expected to 
increase the annual rate of life 
insurance company loans to one 
and a half billions of dollars. 


Insurance companies now. have 
$13 billion outstanding — six 
times as much as at the close of 
World War II. 

At least ten provisions in the 
new tax law will be of advan- 
tage to those who hold life in- 
surance. There is at least one 
serious disadvantage in the act. 
It imposes a federal tax, for the 
first time, on life insurance in- 
stallment settlements which ex- 
ceed $1,000 for widows and $500 
for each child. This tax applies 
to interest and not to the pay- 
ment itself. 

The most important of the ten 
advantageous features is the one 
which liberalizes insuranee taken 
out by one partner in a business 
to insure the continuance of the 
firm in the event of death. 








manufacturing field. In this lat- 
ter area, there were 15.8 million 
persons on the payrolls as recent- 
ly as May. 

This number represented a de- 
cline of 193,000 from the April 
total, but employment in plants 
turning out durable goods showed 
signs of becoming firmer. Simi- 
larly, there was continuing evi- 


dence of job stability in nondur- 
able goods manufacturing. 

A gain in farm employment late 
in the spring mere than offset the 
dip in worker totals in manufac- 
turing industries. 

More hiring, particularly in en- 
terprises requiring much outdoor 
labor, was expected in early sum- 
mer to continue through mid-July. 
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for your information 


Injuries Lower in U. S. Industry 


Manufacturing industries may 
hold their injury-frequency rate 
down to a lower level than in 1953, 
itself a record low year. 

In the first three months of 
1954, U. S. Labor Dept. discloses, 
the rate for disabling injuries in 
all branches of manufacturing 
was 11.8 per million manhours 
worked. This was an improvement 
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over the previous record figure 
of 12.1, achieved in the final quar- 
ter last year. 

During the January-March pe- 
riod, 14 industries had plant in- 
jury rates of fewer than 5 per 
million manhours. In this group 
were such enterprises as explo- 
sives, with a rate of 2.6; electrical 
equipment for vehicles, 3.3; motor 
vehicles, bodies, and trailers, 4.3; 
and blast furnaces and steel mills, 
4.7. 

Of nine industries in the pri- 
mary metals field, only two re- 
ported higher injury rates for the 
first quarter than in the same pe- 
riod of 1953. These were wire 
drawing, up from 10.2 to 10.8 and 
cold-finished steel, which moved 
up from 15.1 to 16. 
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$3 Billion in Gl Loans Repaid 


Houses bought by veterans with 
GI bill loans have been, for the 
most part, neither flimsy hovels 
nor imposing mansions, Veterans 
Administration finds. 

Taking a look at purchases 
made by former servicemen, whose 
loan repayment record has been 
excellent, VA has discovered that 
60 per cent of the home-buyers 
paid between $10,000 and $15,000 
for their residences. 


The agency also notes that 30 
per cent paid less than $10,000, 
while 8 per cent paid between 
$15,000 and $20,000. Only 2 per 
cent paid more than $20,000 for 
their homes. 

VA _ says 650,000 GI _ loans, 
amounting to $3 billion, have been 
repaid in full. Defaulted loans 
number only 32,000, or less than 
1 per cent of all loans granted to 
veterans. 

Other statistics from the agency 
show veterans may be good pros- 
pects for purchases other than 
homes. In 1953, veterans’ median 
income was $3,631, or more than 
$500 above the median for non- 
veterans. 


Industrial Spending Level 


Private business will invest 
funds in plant and equipment at 
an adjusted annual rate of $26.8 
billion in the current quarter. 

Basis for this prediction is a 
joint forecast by U. S. Commerce 
Dept. and Securities and Ex- 
change Commission. These agen- 
cies see outlays in the July-Sep- 
tember quarter as very nearly 
equal to the $26.9 billion rate for 
the second quarter. 

In each case, statistics were de- 
rived from preliminary estimates. 

Manufacturing companies prob- 
ably will spend close to -$2.8 bil- 








lion for plant and equipment in 
this third quarter. Planned in- 
vestment by these firms through 
the first nine months of 1954 is 
about 7 per cent less than actual 
expenditures in the corresponding 
period last year. 

Durable goods industries are 
planning less of a drop in outlays 
than federal officials predicted 
earlier this year. In this category, 
primary iron and steel producers 
are expected to invest about $240 
million in the current period after 
spending an estimated $252 mil- 
lion in April-June. 


“Draft” Suggested for Executives 


Civilian executives who can be 
given introductory training now 
should be listed by the govern- 
ment for assignment to key roles 
in expanded agencies or in newly- 
created offices during times of 
emergency mobilization, National 
Planning Assn. recommends. 

Proposed by NPA is a roster of 
5,000 persons with general as well 
as specialized executive talents. 
The Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion, which itself is considering a 
personnel reserve of 300, would 
have responsibility for maintain- 
ing the roster. 

Purpose of this listing would be 
to prevent wasting of time in pro- 
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viding key manpower during a na- 
tional crisis, NPA says. 

The association suggests that 
best results might be achieved if 
executives on the roster were pri- 
marily those in the age range of 
40 to 50 years. Younger persons, 
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NPA notes, also should be in- 
cluded to insure availability for 
service for a considerable time af- 
ter their training periods. 

Two weeks of training in Wash- 
ington each year are proposed as 


the minimum’ requirement in 
equipping an executive to per- 
form a federal wartime job. 


Gold Sales Exceed Purchases 


Monetary gold transactions en- 
gaged in by U.S. Treasury Dept. 
with foreign governments and 
central banks in the January- 
March period resulted in a net 
gold outflow of $63 million. 

As the Treasury Dept. points 
out, this is the smallest volume 
of net sales from government gold 
stocks since the third quarter of 
1952. 

Gold purchases abroad were 
made from only two areas, Bo- 
livia and the Vatican City, and to- 
taled approximately $18.7 million. 

Largest sales of U. S. Gold were 
made to Germany, which bought 
$40 million worth, and Portugal, 
which purchased $20 million. 

A low outflow of U. S. gold is 
also noted in incomplete Treasury 
Dept. figures for April and May. 
Net purchases of $44 million in 
April were offset by net sales of 
$48 million in May. 


Bids Asked on Jobs Abroad 


Qualified firms are being en- 
couraged by U. S. Commerce Dept. 
to bid for a share in the $2 billion 
military construction program be- 
ing conducted in 11 foreign coun- 
tries belonging to the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization. 

This NATO project, which is in 
addition to national military con- 
struction programs in the _ indi- 
vidual countries, involves the 
building of such facilities as tac- 
tical airfields, petroleum storage 
tanks and distribution pipelines, 
training areas, radio navigational 
aids, and radar installations. 

These will be located in Nor- 
way, Denmark, Britain, the Neth- 
erlands, Belgium, Luxembourg, 
France, Portugal, Italy, Greece, 
and Turkey. 

Contracts for these facilities 
are being let under a system of 
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Income Up $14 Billion in 1953 


ETAILED statistics of the 

1953 national income and 
national product were released 
recently by the Office of Busi- 
ness Economics, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Gross na- 
tional product—the total value 
of goods and services produced 
by the Nation—amounted last 
year to $365 billion, or 5% per 
cent above 1952. National in- 
come, the sum of earnings from 
current production, was $305 bil- 
lion, as compared with $291 bil- 
lion in the previous year. 

These totals are part of a new 
OBE study presenting a major 
review of the national income 
and product series back to 1929. 

With price increases averag- 
ing only a little over one per 
cent, the bulk of the expansion 
in national output represented 
a real gain in the physical quan- 
tity of goods and services pro- 
duced. The Nation’s real vol- 
ume of output in 1953 was at an 
all-time high; greater than that 
recorded for any other year. 

Personal income—the sum of 


income receipts of persons from 
all sources—amounted to $286 
billion in 1953. This also was a 
record high—5% per cent above 
the 1952 total of $271 billion. 
Personal taxes and related pay- 
ments to government absorbed 
$36 billion of total personal in- 
come in 1953, as compared with 
$3414 billion in 1952. Disposable 
personal income — the income 
available to persons for spend- 
ing or saving — thus rose from 
$237 billion to $250 billion in 
the two years. 

Personal consumption expen- 
ditures for goods and services 
totaled $230 billion in 19583—$12 
billion more than in the previous 
year. As in the case of gross 
national product, of which per- 
sonal consumption forms over 
three-fifths, the bulk of the 
change from 1952 represented 
an increase in the real flow of 
goods and services. Personal 
savings in 1953, at $20 billion, 
was about $114 billion higher 
than in 1952, and represented 7 
per cent of disposable income. 


Annual Totals in Billions of Current Dollars* 


Gross national product... 6s. <ecenxs 


Personal consumption expenditures 


WING EMME vc oc ee ccm sccustuseceses 
Nondurable s00ds ... <0. acids cse 
I tei pn des Salgcan ure anes 
Gross private domestic investment ... 
ING  COUMEPICUION 66 icc dc ccuvecees 
Producers’ durable equipment ..... 


= Shas aes 100.4 111.1 116.0 118.9 
re ey ee 65.0 70.1 75.6 81.4 
eines oe 22.7 23.3 23.7 25.5 
Ssesnetee 21.1 23.2 23.3 24.4 


1950 1951 1952 1953 


egress . 285.1 328.2 346.1 364.9 
ecaiciee eis 194.0 208.3 218.4 230.1 


28.6 27.1 26.8 29.7 


51.2 56.9 50.7 51.4 


Change in business inventories .............. 7.4 10.4 3.6 1.5 
Net femcign frwentinent «é6.2ikc doc ccicccccess see) 2 —.2 —1.9 
Government purchases of goods and services... 42.0 62.8 17.2 85.2 


Federal (less Government sales) ... 
National security... 66s cccccces one 
SER A NN oa ee ce dee ececceenends 


Wattanel IRGGIEe. c6-0 oe capewteccecnes es 
Compensation of employees .......... 
Proprietors’ and rental income’ ...... 


inventory 
Seemee ses 35.1 39.9 38.2 38.5 


Corporate profits before tax and 


valuation adjustment ........ name 
Corporate profits before tax ..... ne 
Corporate profits after tax ......... 
IW6t s TRCCRORE ie a o6 56 cdr as ewes eens 


Disposition of personal income: 


PORWGMAE TCONIO bone ccc eset siiccéaees 


waetes sas 18.5 37.3 48.5 52.0 


22.1 41.0 54.0 60.1 


19.9 21.8 23.2 25.1 


ae warns oka 240.0 277.0 291.0 305.0 
PPC ee 154.3 180.4 195.4 209.1 


44.6 49.9 49.9 49.0 


40.0 41.2 37.2 39.4 
22.1 18.7 17.2 18.3 
5.9 6.8 7.4 8.4 


si saawaes 227.1 255.3 271.2 286.1 


Less: Personal tax and nontax payments ..... 20.9 29.3 34.4 36.0 
Equals: Disposable personal income ........ Jes aero 226.1 236.9 250.1 
Less: Personal consumption expenditures ..... 194.0 208.3 218.4 230.1 
Equals: Pernonal saving os<ccc <ccciccsoecues eee 17.7 18.4 20.0 


* Detail will not necessarily add to totals because of rounding. 
1 Includes noncorporate inventory valuation adjustment. 
Source: Office of Business Economics, U. S. Department of Commerce. 








for your information 


international competitive bidding. 
The country seeking bids deter- 
mines the currency in which pay- 
ment will be made. 


RR’s Share of Traffic Lower 


Losses in the railroads’ share of 
intercity freight and passenger 
traffic persisted through 1953, new 
statistics from the Eastern Rail- 
road Presidents Conference re- 
veal. 

On a ton-mile basis, the rail 
lines last year transported only 
52.5 per cent of all intercity 
freight traffic, as contrasted with 
55.6 per cent in 1952. The decline 
is especially noticeable when 
viewed in connection with the 
69.4 per cent carried by railroads 
in the peak war year of 1944. In 
1940, the figure was 62 per cent. 

Railroads last year handled 45.9 
per cent of the intercity passen- 
ger miles, while in 1952 the total 
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was 48.8 per cent. Recorded fig- 
ures for 1944 and 1940 were 74.2 
per cent and 64.5 per cent, respec- 
tively. 

These statistics, showing a de- 
cline in the railroads’ intercity 
role for the country in general, 
cover a period when rail compan- 
ies were showing an actual in- 
crease in running efficiency. 
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Eastern roads alone found their 
operating ratio (percentage of op- 
erating revenues) dropped from 
79.03 per cent in 1952 to 78.79 
per cent last year. 


Industry Bomb Defense Urged 


Preparing a bomb-defense plan 
that will insure post-attack opera- 
tion of American industry is the 
job of every individual company, 
U. S. Commerce Dept. insists. 

Government aid will be provided 
for those firms wanting help in 
drafting workable ideas for pro- 
tecting production lines and safe- 
guarding the stockholders’ invest- 
ments, but there is to be no 
“approved” master plan. Federal 
officials believe it is much more 
practical to depend on a thousand 
separate company plans. 

Military and civilian agency 
chiefs are convinced there is too 
little attention being given by in- 
dustry to the means for holding 
plant damage to a minimum and 
restoring output to a high pitch 
after an all-out enemy attack. 

Very few plants are dispersed, 
though dispersal has been empha- 
sized for years as a primary way 
to reduce loss of life and property. 
Still fewer have been brought into 
any company plan for resuming 
production after an air raid. 

Some exceptions have been noted 
by Commerce Dept., which has 
given publicity to two individual 
company plans as a means of of- 
fering suggestions to the laggards. 
Government hope now is that other 
firms will be spurred into protec- 
tive action. 


Tungsten Importance Stressed 


Adequate supplies of tungsten 
produced in this country will be 
available to meet any future war- 
time demand only if this material 
is included in the long-range stock- 
pile program. 

That’s the advice U. S. tungsten 
producers gave recently to federal 


mobilization officials working on 
details of President Eisenhower's 
stockpile objectives. 

Tungsten, highly important in 
the production of jet and gas-tur- 
bine engines because of its high 
melting point, now is scheduled to 
be stockpiled through 1958, or until 
about 3 million short ton units are 
accumulated. At the current rate, 
the amount set will be in hand late 
in 1956. 

Industry spokesmen urge _ the 
government not to stop when the 
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ceiling figure is reached, warning 
that federal stockpiling is essential 
to continued production and the 
development of new deposits. 

The government now buys the 
entire domestic output, paying a 
high price—$63 a unit—for tung- 
sten required in the stockpile. 


Contact Award Basis Cleared 


Economic distress in a given in- 
dustry or geographical area is not 
to be a determining factor in 
awarding military contracts, Con- 
gress emphasized late in June when 
it cleared the $28.8 billion defense 
appropriation bill for White House 
action. 

Senate-House conferees who put 
the measure in final form made it 
clear that the purpose of contract 
awards is not to solve such prob- 
lems as unemployment in a par- 
ticular field of production. How- 
ever, they decided not to write 
into the bill a specific prohibition 
against this use of defense con- 
tracts. 
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Who is supporting whom? 


N many occasions when talking with in- 

surance executives about their trade jour- 
nal advertising, I have heard that old and 
much over-used phrase, “We buy a little ad- 
vertising space to support the papers.” Yet, 
during the year from these same companies we 
will receive thousands of press releases, many 
of them accompanied by personal notes asking 
that we use them. Also we will receive re- 
quests for statistical data which we compile, 
and of course these same companies expect to 
receive this information on a no-charge basis 
because they believe they support us. 

I think ‘that it is time for the insurance 
industry to change its thinking on the trade 
press and recognize the real service these 
papers render. It would take many months for 
vital information to circulate if it were not 
for the trade journals. Instead of looking down 
at the press, give a little thought as to how 
effectively they serve the industry. In addi- 
tion to disseminating news, features, and sta- 
tistical data pertinent to the insurance busi- 
ness, they give the insurance companies an 
opportunity—through advertising—to seek new 
agents, sell new coverages, and to generally 
improve and expand their positions within the 
industry. ; 

If you feel that insurance trade journal ad- 
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UBLISHER’S 
COMMENTS 


vertising does not get results, perhaps it is not 
all the fault of the press. Take a moment or 
two and study the advertising now appearing 
in the journals. Does the average insurance 
advertisement stimulate any action or desire 
in your mind? If it doesn’t, how can it bring 
results? 

Let me speak now about THE SPECTATOR. In 
support of the insurance industry we publish 
our monthly magazine, ten annual statistical 
volumes, and many text and reference books 
on insurance. This one-half million dollar in- 
vestment annually represents our faith in the 
industry we serve. Just as you seek a fair 
financial return for your underwriting and 
investment efforts, so do we for our publishing 
efforts. This is the basis of the free enterprise 
system. 

The increased advertising volume and rising 
sales of our statistical books and texts are 
definite indications to THE SPECTATOR staff that 
our advertisers who seek results with effective 
copy are getting them and that the users of 
the texts and statistical volumes find them of 
real value. 

I hope you all will take time to reappraise 
the services rendered by THE SPECTATOR and 
the trade press in general and ask yourselves 
this question, “Who is supporting whom?” 


THOMAS J. CASPER 
Publisher 
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S... the end of World War 
II, the desire for rapid economic 
development has been the princi- 
pal objective of the less indus- 
trialized countries. At the same 
time, the nations of Western 
Europe which suffered consider- 
able destruction during the war 
and lost considerable ground be- 
cause of the use of their resources 
for wartime purposes have had the 
goal of recovering the lost ground, 
and of increasing their national 
incomes to take account of sizable 
increases of population. 


Foreign Capital 


Both economic development and 
reconstruction of the type under- 
taken in Europe required capital. 
If the job were to be undertaken 
at a rate which would be politi- 
cally acceptable in the countries 
affected, they required capital 
from abroad. 

The part that American Govern- 
ment capital, consisting both of 
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loans and grants, has played in 
the reconstruction of Europe since 
the war has been told many times. 
So has been the somewhat smaller 
contribution of United States and 
International Bank loans to eco- 
nomic development of the less in- 
dustrialized countries. Most in- 
formed observers believe that the 
capital thus made available has 
performed the job which it was 
intended to do. 

For some years American busi- 
ness has been urging the view that 
the major part of the job of trans- 
ferring capital resources must for 
the future be that of private in- 
vestment. Government and Inter- 
national Bank investment, it is 
held, should be confined to the 
establishment of such facilities as 
power, transportation, communi- 
cations, ports and harbors. Even 
the case for the continuation of 
International Bank and United 
States Government loans for these 
more limited purposes thas been 
justified largely on the ground 


that the construction of facilities 
of this character is one of the pre- 
conditions to the attraction of 
private capital on a large scale. 


Individual Basis 


For the United States to take 
this view both through pronounce- 
ments of Government policy and 
through statements by business 
leaders is natural and almost in- 
evitable. As a private enterprise 
economy committed to the prin- 
ciple that economic progress takes 
place through the myriad deci- 
sions of individuals rather than 
by Government fiat, we naturally 
expect capital transfers abroad to 
take place in the same way. 

Our free enterprise economy has 
served us well at home. We are 
therefore inclined to the view that 
if its principles were more gen- 
erally accepted throughout the 
world, the world would enjoy 4 
larger measure of economic prog- 
ress than it does now. 
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.| Investments Abroa 


BY LORING K. MACY 


Director, Bureau of Foreign Commerce 
U. S. Department of Commerce 


In this special article for The Spectator, Mr. 


Macy reviews the latest figures on the flow 


of private U. S. funds to other nations and 


marks out the trends this flow has followed. 


Holding these views, we have 
urged other countries to create 
conditions which would be attrac- 
tive both to the accumulation of 
local capital and to the attraction 
of capital from abroad. We have 
pointed with pardonable pride to 
our own experience to support the 
judgment that this is the soundest 
way to economic development. For 
after all we have ourselves devel- 
oped in less than a century from 
a preponderantly agricultural so- 
ciety to the most highly indus- 
trialized nation with the highest 
standard of living ever known. 


Congressional Study 


Discussion along these lines has 
resulted in a good deal of atten- 
tion being given to the impedi- 
ments to private investment 
abroad. In fact, the Department 
of Commerce has undertaken, un- 
der Congressional direction, a 
fairly extensive survey of this 
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question and has already pub- 
lished part of its results. 

In the recent past United States 
foreign investment has shown a 
number of striking characteristics 
which may be summarized in about 
these terms: 

(1) It has been predominantly 
direct investment rather than port- 
folio investment. 

(2) It has resulted from a 
search for supplies or for mar- 
kets rather than from a search for 
investment opportunities. 

(3) It has consequently been 
highly concentrated in the extrac- 
tive and manufacturing industries. 

(4) Investment in manufactur- 
ing has tended to take place in the 
newer, more dynamic industries. 

(5) Investment is heavily con- 


centrated in the Western Hemi-. 


sphere. 

All of these tendencies have 
persisted over a relatively long 
period. None of them appears to 
be the accidental result of postwar 
conditions. While the pattern of 


United States investment may 
change, any important change is 
likely to be very slow. 

Without minimizing the diffi- 
culties which result from the ex- 
istence of conditions unfavorable 
to investment, there is some ques- 
tion as to whether too much atten- 
tion has not been devoted to the 
negative factors by Government, 
business and university spokes- 
men. At the same time it may be 
argued that too little attention has 
been paid to the lessons which 
may be learned from the substan- 
tial volume of investment which 
has taken place despite these im- 
pediments. Perhaps we need more 
studies like the National Planning 
Association study of a large U. S. 
mail-order company’s experience 
in Mexico and fewer check lists of 
the obstacles to foreign invest- 
ment. 


Learn from Past 


The fact of the matter is that 
investment does take place and 
that some of it takes place in 
countries which do not run up 
good box scores when the impedi- 
ment check list game is played. 
Perhaps we could learn more 
about the possibility of United 
States private investment making 
a large contribution to economic 
development outside our borders, 
if we devoted more attention to 
studying the experience of suc- 
cessful investment abroad. 

In default of more case studies 

Continued on page 108 
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A&H Premiums 
Pass $2'/ Billion 


By WILLIAM M. MONTGOMERY, Associate Statistician 


The Spectator's report on accident and health 


insurance for 1953 shows that this line con- 


tinues second to life in premium volume. 


N.. accident and health pre- 


miums of 624 life and property 
insurance companies reached an 
all-time high of $2,271,787,001 
during 1953, an increase of 20.6 
per cent over 1952. The accident 
and health business, as reported 
in The Spectator’s 1954 Accident 
Insurance Register, is second only 
to life insurance in respect to pre- 
mium volume and surpasses pure 
fire premiums and automobile phy- 
sical damage premiums, the next 
highest classes of business. 
While they wrote a_ record 
amount of business in 1953, the 
278 property insurance companies 
and the 346 life insurance com- 
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panies also improved their profit 
picture in group accident and 
health and individual accident 
and health business. In 1953 the 
combined ratio of losses incurred 
to premiums earned and of under- 
writing expenses to premiums 
written amounted to 98.4 per cent 
for companies doing group busi- 
ness and to 94.1 per cent for com- 
panies writing individual accident 


-and health. During 1952 the fig- 


ures were 99.7 per cent for the 
group companies and 94.9 per cent 
for individual accident and health. 

For the companies. writing 
group accident and health cover- 
ages in 1953, the ratio of losses 





incurred to: premiums’ earned 
amounted to 85.6 per cent as com- 
pared to 86.4 per cent in 1952. The 
ratio of underwriting expenses to 
premiums written dropped from 
13.3 per cent in 1952 to 12.8 per 
cent in 1953. 

In individual accident and 
health, the 624 life and property 
companies had a loss ratio of 50.2 
per cent in 1953, against 51.4 per 
cent in 1952. The underwriting ex- 
pense ratio in this class of busi- 
ness rose slightly, amounting to 
43.9 per cent in 1953 against 43.5 
per cent in 1952. 


Biggest Rise 


Once again, group accident and 
health insurance enjoyed the 
greatest growth, jumping from 
$1,027,823,064 in 1952 to $1,260,- 
019,177 in 1958, a gain of 22.6 per 
cent. Individual accident and 
health premiums increased 18.2 
per cent from $856,176,660 in 1952 
to $1,011,767,824 in 1953. Group 
premium volume is now 55.5 per 
cent of the total, compared with 
44.5 per cent for individual acci- 
dent and health. Last year the 
comparable figures were 54.6 per 
cent for group and 45.4 per cent 
for individual. 

Life insurance companies con- 

Continued on page 91 
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er pre of the clearest evidences of the faith of our people in the free institu- 
nd tions and the future of America is the fact that 90 million of our citizens 
own life insurance policies. Their ownership of life insurance is more than a 304 
billion dollar bulwark of family protection. It is also a kind of thrift which pro- 
vides productive capital. This capital, invested in farms, factories, homes, 
th transportation, utilities and other resources, helps to give this nation the eco- 
“se nomic power needed to buttress freedom in the world. 
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ET a policy, and then hold on to it. 
It means self respect. It means 
that nobody will have to put something 
in a hat for you or your dependent ones 
if you should be snatched away from 
them. 














FRANK J. LAUSCHE 

Governor of Ohio 

Every passing year proves more 
emphatically the great part insur- 
ance plays in giving security and 
peace of mind to the American 
people. To meet this demand, great- 
er efforts on the part of the super- 
vising authorities are being made 
to see that the needs of the public 
are filled through stable, conserva- 
tively-managed companies. 

Our Nation leads the world in the 
amount of insurance carried by the 
various segments of the insurance 
industry and I feel this has been one 
of our strongest economic bulwarks 
over the years. 


JOHN S. FINE 

Governor of Pennsylvania 

All forms of insurance merit the 
serious consideration of everyone. 

Pennsylvanians, I believe, recog- 
nize this fact and subscribe whole- 
heartedly not only to the need of 
life insurance but also protection 
against fire and casualties. 

Pennsylvanians particularly have 
reason to subscribe to their beliefs 
in insurance, because the oldest 
chartered life insurance company in 
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GOVERNOR FINE 


the world—the Presbyterian Min- 
isters’ Fund—was founded in our 
Commonwealth in 1716. 

Life insurance, especially, is eco- 
nomic insurance. I endorse it, and I 
am a thorough believer in its value. 


SIGURD ANDERSON 

Governor of South Dakota 

Our 20th Century world is char- 
acterized by speed and action. As 
populations increase and economic 
activities are speeded up, it is only 
natural that hazards of living be- 
come greater. The expansion of 








populations, the development of new 
techniques, and the greater reliance 
on new and modern methods make 
us cognizant of the fact that we 
must have protection against these 
hazards. The cheapest and best 
protection is insurance, whether 
it be life, health, accident, fire 
casualty, or whatever type of in- 
surance fits the particular situa- 
tion. 

It seems to me that no person can 
afford to be without insurance for 
the protection of life and property. 
Insurance has long since ceased to 
be a “rich man’s” luxury. It is to- 
day everyman’s necessity. 


THEODORE R. McKELDIN 

Governor of Maryland 

Insurance is a scientific device, 
designed both to build and to con- 
serve the estates of the people. 

The average citizen, with his 
time consumed in his daily tasks 
and his essential recreation and 
home life, is fortunate indeed to 
have working for him the many ex- 
perts in finance employed by the in- 
surance companies in which he 
holds policies. 

A large part of his estate usually 
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eg insurance increases the stability 
of the business world, raises its moral 
tone and puts a premium upon those 
habits of thrift and saving which are 
so essential to the welfare of the people 


as a body. 
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is accumulated through life insur- 
ance. 

Another important part of his 
estate—his home, its furnishings 
and his other wordly goods—is 
protected by fire insurance. 

Casualty insurance well may pro- 
tect his estate against other losses 
resulting from accidents or a var- 
iety of possible causes. 

It is hard to imagine a better in- 
vestment than that of insurance. 


KARL E. MUNDT 

U. S. Senator, South Dakota 

Life insurance provides protec- 
tion for loved ones during the pro- 
ductive years and safeguards the 
home in old age by securing the 
bereft against misfortune. As a 
Means of investment, it encour- 
ages thrift. 


IRVING M. IVES 


U. S. Senator, New York 

There is no institution in our 
American economic system for 
which I have a higher esteem than 
that with which I regard life in- 
surance. It offers to individuals in 
every walk of life the means of es- 
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tablishing security through syste- 
matic savings and thrift and, at the 
same time, affords protection for 
loved ones. 

Life insurance provides an essen- 
tial stabilizing influence in the eco- 
nomic and social life of our country. 
Those who have the wisdom so to 
save money thereby uphold one of 
the most cherished principles of our 
system of free enterprise—freedom 
and security through individual 
planning and effort. 


JAMES H. DUFF 

U. S. Senator, Pennsylvania 

Throughout my life I have seen 
so many instances in which the pro- 
ceeds of life insurance policies were 
the only source of relief from finan- 
cial worry in time of emergency or 
in old age, that I feel life insurance 
must be an integral part of any 
well-conceived plan for economic se- 
curity of the family or the indi- 
vidual. 


FRANK CARLSON 

U. S. Senator, Kansas 

I believe in life insurance. It af- 
fords the young man or woman an 








opportunity to practice habits of 
thrift and to assume a sense of re- 
sponsibility to loved ones and to the 
community. It affords the middle- 
aged and the old an opportunity of 
leaving an estate with which to pro- 
vide for dependents. 

Insurance has become an impor. 
tant part of our American way of 
life—so much so that I sincerely 
believe it should be included in the 
individual’s program of economic 
security. 

May we, as loyal citizens, look 
well to our right to invest in this 
great American program which pro- 
tects our family life. 


JOHN W. BRICKER 

U. S. Senator, Ohio 

Life insurance encourages every 
husband and father to provide for 
those dependent upon him. It fosters 
thrift during the productive years 
and provides security when condi- 
tions require it. Life, fire, and cas- 
ualty insurance mean self-respect. 
They supplant fear with faith. 


PAT McCARRAN 


U. S. Senator, Nevada 
I believe that the life insurance 
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MAN in office, without means, must 


abandon the hope of making the 


future of his family luxuriously comfort- 
able. All a man can do under existing 
circumstances to safeguard his family 
is to get his life insured. 
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business is a most important seg- 
ment of our economic life. It is 
clearly in the public interest to take 
every step necessary to preserve and 
foster the continued growth and 
well-being of the insurance indus- 
try. The individual citizens, and the 
nation as a whole, are recognizing 
the desirability of participating in 
this democratic method of volun- 
tarily sharing our risks. My hope 
and my conviction is that this trust 
will continue to be as well justified 
as it has been in the past. 


ROBERT S. KERR 
U. S. Senator, Oklahoma 


As to the value of life insurance, 
it gives me pleasure to say that I 
know of no sounder investment 
available to the average man, what- 
ever his vocation or profession, than 
a reasonable amount of life insur- 
ance, based on his ability to pay. 


HERBERT H. LEHMAN 

U. S. Senator, New York 

I believe in the principle of life 
insurance. Life insurance is indeed 
a communal undertaking whereby 
all join in sharing the common risk. 
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It is today a source of security for 
millions of our people and thus con- 
tributes significantly to the whole 
structure of individual and social 
security which gives strength and 
stability to America. 


LISTER HILL 

U. S. Senator, Alabama 

Life insurance, like fire and cas- 
ualty insurance, has contributed 
immeasurably to the building of 
security for the American family, 
to the peace of mind of its bread- 
winner and to our country’s eco- 
nomic strength and stability. 


A life policy is more than just 
life insurance. It is a sound means 
of regular saving. To millions of 
American families their life insur- 
ance savings have provided such 
opportunities as business, farm and 
home ownership and_ education. 
Every day American families draw 
upon the savings accumulated 
through life insurance premiums as 
their only source of meeting finan- 
cial emergencies of many kinds. 


The protection afforded my family 
by the policies which I hold is a 
great comfort to me. 





MILTON R. YOUNG 

U. S. Senator, North Dakota 

Insurance of all types plays a 
most important role in the lives of 
almost all people. It serves as a 
cushion against the extreme and 
disastrous losses which can be ex- 
perienced without warning. 

A feeling of satisfaction is always 
experienced by those who in the 
hour of their greatest need realize 
the tremendous value of insurance. 
This protective feature has been 
and will continue to be a most im- 
portant factor in our American way 
of life. As a matter of fact, it has 
contributed much to the economic 
well-being and industrial develop- 


ment both big and small of this f 


nation. 

By continuing the high standards 
on which insurance companies 0p- 
erate and extending their financial 
assistance and other benefits to an 
increasing number of policyholders, 
the insurance industry is providing 
this nation a solid foundation for 
our future welfare. 


MRS. GERTRUDE BERG 


“Molly Goldberg" on Du Mont TY 
Network 


I have long believed and stressed 
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| a man does not provide for his children, if 
he does not provide for all those dependent 
upon him, and if he has not that vision of condi- 
tions to come, and that care for the days that 
have not yet dawned, which we sum up in the 
whole idea of thrift and saving then he has not 
opened his eyes to any adequate conception of 
human life. We are in this world to provide not 
only for ourselves, but for others, and that is the 


Jade Milan. 


basis of economy. 
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to my family, relatives and wide 
circle of friends that life insurance 
is a key requisite to the family and 
the American economy. The bene- 
fits of insurance are realized in 
many ways. It is important to in- 





GERTRUDE BERG 


sure funds for college education for 
our children. And as a mother and 
grandmother, I have recognized the 
value of life insurance as a force to 
gain family security and peace of 
mind. 

Life insurance, too, contributes 
to an important degree towards the 
community’s welfare and the na- 
tion’s strength. It is life insurance 
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that enables dependents to forge 
ahead without carrying additional 
burdens. I believe that, wherever 
possible, the family should seek as 
much protection as it can afford. 


EDDIE V. RICKENBACKER 


President, Eastern Airlines 


Life insurance, in my opinion, 
has always been an absolute ne- 
cessity for the American family 
and its members. In fact, it con- 
tributes to the American family— 
as much as to the American home 
—in frugality, stability and se- 
curity. 

Life insurance should start with 
all teen-age youth and should be 
promoted and inspired by the par- 
ents in order to instill in their 
children, while they are still 
young, the value of “a penny 
saved is a penny earned” to the 
maintenance of a life insurance 
policy. In this way, the burdens 
of illness, accidents and old age 
are guaranteed protection. 


J. EDGAR HOOVER 


Director, Federal Bureau of 
Investigation 


During the past century we have 








witnessed a progressive develop- 
ment of life insurance to the point 


where every thinking individual 
recognizes its benefits and wants 
its protection. Today it represents 
family security and solidarity to 
millions. Besides providing for the 
exigencies of the future, it is sig- 
nificant that life insurance acts as 
a personal stabilizer for our citizens 
by promoting thrift and economy. 





GUY LOMBARDO 


GUY LOMBARDO 


Well Known Orchestra Leader 


I have long been a firm believer 
in being adequately insured at all 
times. Life insurance is most.im- 
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ERHAPS | shall best express my 


opinion of the value of life insurance 


when | tell you that | took out my first 
policy as a youth of nineteen. | have 
found policies a pretty heavy burden 
upon my resources at times, especially 
in my earlier years, but | have always 
found them to be very comforting pos- 
sessions and, if | had my life to live over 
again, | would seek to take more rather 
than less. 


Va 
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portant inasmuch as it offers se- 
curity and peace of mind to the 
family. I am, of course, involved in 
numerous ventures, and insurance 
plays an important part in these 
fields which include leading a band, 
owning a restaurant, producing a 
musical, and being in the oil field. 
Looking back through the years, I 
can recall many occasions for which 
I thank the Lord for having been 
adequately covered against losses 
of all kinds. 


MARSHALL B. HALL 


President, Trust Company of Georgia, 
Atlanta, Georgia 


For many years the Trust Officers 
of our Institution and of our five 
Affiliated Banks located in Georgia’s 
largest cities have actively cooper- 
ated with Life Underwriters in as- 
sisting our mutual customers in 
planning their estates. Many of 
the trusts and estates under our ad- 
ministration today were initiated by 
our many Life Underwriter friends 
and in turn our “third party influ- 
ence” has enabled the sale of thou- 
sands of dollars of much-needed life 
insurance. . 


86 


Our appreciation of the impor- 
tance and value of life insurance is 
evidenced in many ways. Apart 
from our own participation in mak- 
ing ample life insurance protection 
available for our employees, we 
publicly recommend both life insur- 
ance and the Underwriter by fre- 
quent newspaper advertising and 
direct-by-mail educational folders. 
We also seek to aid the Underwriter 
by furnishing him with helpful in- 
formation from time to time, main- 
taining membership in his associa- 
tion, providing financial backing for 
his programs and engaging in many 
of his sales and training meetings. 

This co-operative movement has 
contributed much to both the life in- 
surance fraternity and the banking 
and trust field and, more important, 
has immeasurably benefited the 
public. 


FRANK G. WANGEMAN 


General Manager, 
Hotel New Yorker, New York 


I recently read a magazine article 
titled “Plant Baby Sitting Cuts Em- 
ployee Turnover.” The article point- 
ed out that the extension of ‘security 
benefits to not only the employee, 
but to his family, as well, makes him 


a more enthusiastic and valuable 
member of the organization. 
Thus, by increasing the peace of 


Frank Wangeman 


mind of human beings during their 
relatively short working hours, in- 
dustry has helped their work be 
come more effective. Think, then, 
of how life insurance, which affects 
the complete span of life of a man 
and his loved ones, affects his peace 
of mind and spirit of endeavor! 

Life insurance helps the man who 
seeks peace of mind to be a better 
man. He can do his job and seek to 
broaden his horizons much more 
vigorously in the knowledge that he 
has provided for the security of 
his loved ones. 
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HERE is no argument against the taking of 

life insurance. It is established that the pro- 
tection of one's family, or those near to him, is 
the one thing most to be desired, and there is 
no medium of protection that is better than life 
insurance. Our government has given close at- 
tention to the insurance companies, and they 
are on so sure a foundation that it is in substance 


a guaranty method of our people. 
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D. W. SNYDER, JR. 


Chairman of the Board of the Mis- 
souri Power and Light Company, Jef- 
ferson City, Missouri 


The popular conception of insur- 
ance is that it is merely security 
against loss. This is quite correct, 
but adequate insurance coverage is 
much more. It means peace of 
mind, freedom from worry, and the 
satisfaction of knowing a duty has 
been met. 


Recently, a friend passed away at 
a fairly early age. His home was 
not fully paid for but he had a 
policy on his life especially to com- 
plete the payments on his home. He 
had a new car, being purchased on 
installments. Here again was a 
policy to complete the payment. He 
also had a policy providing for an 
annuity to his widow and a policy 
to send his son through college. 

In gauging the value of any 
proposition, one naturally falls back 
upon his own experience. For- 
tunately, I purchased insurance 
early in life. The premiums were 
quite a burden at times. Later, 
when I had obligations at the banks, 
it was quite a comfortable feeling 
to know I could always turn to these 
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early policies for ready cash if banks 
demanded payment on my notes. 

In my opinion, insurance is a 
sound basis for individual credit, a 
stabilizer to business, and an im- 
portant medium in helping young 
men establish themselves initially 
for safety against unexpected haz- 
ards, and later as the basis for 
building an estate. 


HARRY A. BULLIS 


Chairman of the Board, General 
Mills, Inc. 

We cannot insure against sorrow, 
pain, or personal distress, but in- 
surance can relieve the financial 
worries which frequently accom- 
pany those conditions. 

Insurance can give financial aid 
to your business or your family in 
case anything should happen to you. 
Insurance can indemnify you 
against loss of almost anything of 
value, including your health. 

Our daily lives have become so 
complicated that we cannot afford to 
carry all the risks ourselves. And 
why should we, when there are re- 
liable underwriters who will take 
over many of them and give us 
greater security and peace of mind. 


WILLIAM BLACK 
President, Chock Fuli O° Nuts 
Restaurants and Coffee Company 
Insurance is vital to the individ- 
ual, to the family and to the busi- 
ness community. 
Life insurance, because it fosters 


William Black 


financial protection and peace of 
mind, is a prime requisite for 
every married man. For the busi- 
ness man, insurance coverage of 
all kinds is vital. 

Insurance contributes to our wel- 
fare at the community, city, state 
and national level. Actually no one 
with any feeling of responsibility 
can do without it. 
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FRANK W. NORRIS 


President of the Barnett National 
Bank, Jacksonville, Florida 


A man cannot serenely enjoy life 
until he is certain the future wel- 
fare of his family has been assured. 
Life insurance offers most of us the 
only way to create an immediate 
estate that will guarantee adequate 
maintenance of our family and a 
fair chance in life for our children. 

Each of us in our progression has 
witnessed the benefits life insurance 
has bestowed upon grief-stricken 
families. The reassuring realiza- 
tion that, should misfortune strike 
our own home, life insurance would 
shield those we so dearly love, adds 
tremendously to our peace of mind, 
without which life would be in- 
tolerable. 


JEAN MARTIN 


Singing Star on her own NBC-TV 
Show 


I have always considered life in- 
surance as extremely important 
since its benefits are many indeed. 
Funds set aside through life insur- 


Jean Martin 


ance have provided education for 
hundreds of thousands of our col- 
lege students. Of greater import- 
ance, life insurance is the instru- 
ment which affords economic se- 
curity to the family when finan- 
cial assistance is most urgent. 
The values of insurance are mani- 
fested in other directions, too: in 
the event a policy loan is required; 
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for their excellent cash values in 
time of need; for its beneficial im- 
pact upon society; and because it 
strengthens the family, the com- 
munity and the nation. I certainly 
endorse the outstanding purposes 
and the widespread importance of 
life insurance. 


A. D. HAYES 


National Clothes Pin Company, Mont- 
pelier, Vermont 


Why Insurance? 

Very frankly, I took out life in- 
surance for two reasons: First, to 
protect my family during the years 
when I was physically and mentally 
able to produce. Secondly, to sup- 
ply me and my wife an income after 
I reached age 65. 

I have three more years to go. 
If I survive, my “General Manager” 
and I will enjoy a steady income 
from my insurance. If I die, I will 
have provided for my wife and 
family. A mighty comfortable feel- 
ing for one of my age. 

Life Insurance to me is a sound, 
logical investment for the protec- 
tion of one’s family and oneself. 


Cc. C. PEARSON 
President, Glenn L. Martin Co. 


We hear much in America these 
days about threats to the mainte- 
nance of our fundamental Ameri- 
can liberties. 

In advertising, speeches, radio 
programs and even cartoon comics, 
we are reminded that we must 
work and plan if freedom as we 
know it in America is to survive. 
It is the basic responsibility of 
American citizenship to cherish, 
plan and work for that freedom. 

As Americans, as head of fami- 
lies, we have another fundamental 
responsibility to plan ahead as well 
as work for our families. 

Easily available to us in this 
planning and preparing for. the fu- 
ture is the trustworthy assistance 
of thousands of especially trained 





experts in the field of life insur- 
ance. 

In the interest of the future well 
being of our own families we 
should avail ourselves of the pro- 
tection provided by life insurance, 
realizing that even as we take that 
step we are cooperating with an 
element of American private busi- 
ness which is a strong bulwark for 
a sound economy and a safe future 
for America. 


DAVIS CUNNINGHAM 

Opera, TV and Concert Star 

I can buy the future for a pre- 
mium—that’s what I like about in- 
surance. For a small down payment 


Davis Cunningham 


right now, I can reserve a seat for 
the great performance that lies 
ahead. 

No matter what happens, I can, 
through insurance, be certain that 
my finances won’t keep me from 
enjoying those days ahead. My en- 
dowment policies will take care of 
me when that “future” comes, and 
property insurance will stand by to 
prevent the effects of any catastro- 
phe that might wipe out my fi- 
nancial stability. 

Therefore, whenever I can, I will 
expand the benefits due to me 
through my life policies, For in 
that way, insurance offers me 4 
chance to expand my future, just 
as the future of opera is being 
expanded by the enjoyment of per- 
formances on television. 

For my part, the show couldn't 
go on without insurance. 
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an opportunity to pool the financial 
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effects of chance misfortunes, and is 
also a good medium for saving and 


pro- investment. The wide distribution of 
ance, insurance in this country is an invalu- 
that able factor in our daily life and is, | 
. o believe, one of the finest results of our 
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MARC W. BUTERBAUGH, Presi- 


dent, Kessler Brewing Company, 

Helena, Montana. 

“We operate a brewery and have 
for over 90 years. We have been 
fully covered with fire insurance 
during this time and have never had 
a loss of any consequence, but would 
not think of trying to operate with- 
out full coverage. Premiums are a 
heavy expense but a protection of 
investment and peace of mind we 
could not do without. 

“We carry all forms of Property 
Insurance, Automobile, Theft, Fire, 
Accident and Health, Casualty and 
Fidelity. No business can success- 
fully operate without insurance, and 
I mean full coverage of all forms 
of Property Insurance—it is a must 
with us.” 


WALLACE W. LEE, JR. 

General Manager, 

Hotel Roosevelt, New York 

Life insurance is a fundamental 
requisite in the long range planning 
of the family man. It contains with- 
in its scope a financial asset, se- 
curity of thought, and protection 
for the family. Moreover, life in- 
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surance is a wise investment. 

Its many benefits reach beyond 
the individual. Life insurance is a 
constructive force for the commu- 
nity, the state and the nation. It 
has other advantages in that life 


Wallace W. Lee, Jr. 


insurance creates employment and 
bolsters the country’s economic pic- 
ture. In addition, this insurance 
contributes immeasurably to the 
nation’s health and general weifare, 
while providing the means by which 
many of our children obtain valu- 
able education. 

I endorse life insurance as an 
investment which yields many re- 
turns in numerous directions. 


DANIEL J. TOBIN 
Vice-President, A. F. of L. 


I carry as much life insurance 
as I can possibly afford. Unfortu- 
nately in my younger days I was 
not able to carry much insurance. 
Those were dangerous days be- 
cause I was bringing up a young 
family and endeavoring to educate 
them. If I had been called to the 
Great Beyond I do not know what 
would have become of my family. 

I dread the thought of the heads 
of families dying without some in- 
surance protection. Insurance, in 
my judgment—and I may be wrong 
—is putting money in the bank for 
the days of old age and death. Yes, 
we have Social Security, but it is 
not enough, and the more protec- 
tion we have as we advance in 
years, the better. 


L. A. FARMER, President of the 
Northern Oklahoma Gas Company, 
Ponca City, Oklahoma. 

“My company carries casualty in- 
surance as a sound business policy. 
We carry this insurance, not only 
for the financial protection it af- 
fords, but because if a claim is made 
against us under an accident cov- 
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ered by the policy, we want to be 
relieved of the burden of investigat- 
ing the claim, determining liability, 
settling the claim or defending it 
in litigation. 

‘While few claims have ever been 
made against us, we would not want 
to operate without casualty insur- 
ance.” 


B. BREWSTER JENNINGS 


President, 
Socony Vacuum Oil Co., Inc. 


Life insuranee companies have 
performed a two-fold service of 
great value to our nation. They 
have brought security and peace 
of mind to millions by offering 
them a means by which they can 
pool their savings against the 
hazards of existence. 

The funds entrusted to life in- 
surance companies, reinvested in 
industry and housing, have be- 
come a creative and stabilizing 
force adding to our national 
strength, security and well-being. 


DAVID O. ALBER 
President, David O. Alber Associates 


Life insurance for the family 
man serves a function of tremen- 
dous importance in many ways. It 


is the instrument that can provide 
funds for education of the children 
and guarantee economic protection 
for the family. 

The elasticity of life insurance is 
evidenced by its significant cash 
values and loan provisions, which 
supply assistance to both the indi- 


David O. Alber 


vidual and the community. Life in- 
surance also enables the family man 
to obtain needed protection while 
simultaneously setting aside funds 
for annuities. 

The significance of life insurance 
should be explained to and instilled 
within the youth of the family. In 
this manner, they too may learn of 
its far-reaching importance and 
may be inspired to explore insur- 





JIM McDONALD 


New York Yankees 


Life insurance is truly a bulwark 
of American life. It is a way of 
compulsory saving, a_ protection 
against financial tragedy in case 
of sudden death, and a means of 
assuring a pleasant retirement 
period. 

In athletic professions, the span 
of work-years is often shorter than 
than it is in other lines of work 
and this makes it all the more im- 
portant to see that, when the last 
game has been won, the retired 
player can rest easy as regards his 
monetary standing. Insurance is 
the one sure way of obtaining this 
priceless security. Insurance is not 
a luxury; it is a necessity. 
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ance investments for themselves at 
an earlier age. 

I endorse life insurance as a fun- 
damental requirement for the Amer- 
ican family. 


JOHN L. McCAFFREY 

President, International Harvester 

Corp. 

My belief in the value of life 
insurance is based on two major 
considerations. First, I am for any 
program which encourages people 
to provide for themselves rather 
than look to some other person or 
agency —and life insurance does 
that. Second, I am sure that if we 
are to make progress, the habit of 
saving must be practised, in the 
future as in the past, and life in- 
surance is one of the finest ways to 
save. 


SID H. ELIASON 
President of the Western Gypsum 
Company, Salt Lake City, Utah 


“I am of the opinion that a com- 
prehensive insurance program, cov- 
ering all phases of operation is as 
essential in the conducting of any 
business venture today as a proper 
accounting system, inventory con- 
trol, credit control, or any other 
element of proper management. 

“The small business man, partic- 
ularly, can ill afford to carry his 
own risks.” 


EDWIN S. FRIENDLY 


Vice President, 
New York World-Telegram and Sun 


Thinking people know the vag- 
aries and inadequacy of government 
protection against ill health, old 
age, death. We have made great 
strides in this direction, but the 
fact still remains crystal clear—if 
you want guaranteed protection for 
you and yours, insurance is the one 
sure way. 

There is a positive inevitability 
about the termination of one’s life 
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Bees advantages of life insurance, 
manifest every day in every com- 
munity, cannot be discounted. This form 
of insurance is part of our modern life. 
To carry adequate life insurance is a 
moral obligation incumbent upon the 


great majority of citizens. 
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span. Therefore, a vital part of an 
orderly, worry-free existence is a 
well-planned insurance program. 
For your peace of mind and the 
well-being of those who carry on 
after, insurance is the key to the 
perpetuation of family welfare. 


HOMER FERGUSON 

U. S. Senator, Michigan 

Life insurance is every man’s 
savings. investment program. It 
provides him and his family with 
the independence of ‘economic and 
social security. It is indispensable 
to the American Way because the 
profitable use of life insurance sav- 
ings fosters the economic growth 
and expansion which are character- 
istic of American progress. 


R. H. DeMOTT 

President, SKF Industries 

Now, more than ever, it is nec- 
essary that we strive to maintain 
those traits of character and the 
simple virtues implicit in the 
“American Way.” 

These are individual freedom, 
individual enterprise and_ indi- 
vidual responsibility. 
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There can be no doubt that in- 
dividual responsibility implies a 
sound life insurance program. 
From the beginning, Americans 
were guided by the principle that 
each would provide for himself, 
and for his own. He who accepts 
his responsibilities will surely be 
found among those subscribing to 
life insurance. 


VINCENT R. IMPELLITTERI 
Former Mayor, New York City 
Being of humble heritage, the 

son of a wage earner who had to 

strive mightily to maintain his 
family, I certainly recognize the 
surpassing importance of life in- 
surance as a bulwark against eco- 
nomic insecurity and family dis- 
integration. Life insurance is the 
finest form of investment for the 
average man and virtually a neces- 
sity for the man of larger affairs. 

However, the contributions made 
by life insurance to the American 
public go far beyond the primary 
purpose of protecting the insured 
and their families. As former 

Mayor of the City of New York, I 

know that life insurance companies 


have a direct stake in municipal 
government, with large investments 
in sound city securities. These in- 
vestments have helped finance the 
construction of hospitals, high- 
ways, bridges, tunnels and many 
other civic improvements. 

Thus, life insurance performs a 
double function, providing security 
for the future and, at the same 
time, contributing to the health 
and economy of the community to- 
day. 


RALPH J. CORDINER 


President, General Electric Co. 


Private life insurance compa- 
nies provide security in the true 
American way. Through volun- 
tary decisions of individuals, mil- 
lions of American families have 
received protection against shat- 
tering adversities. It is a comfort 
to me to know that General Elec- 
tric employees have chosen to par- 
ticipate in our group insurance 
plan to the extent of $1,250,000,- 
000 of life insurance in force, and 
that in the past thirty years this 
protection has brought payments 
in excess of $45,000,000 to those 
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in need. Doubtless through these 
benefits our employees have been 
persuaded to carry additional pol- 
icies, as I have in my own case. 

With a picture like this in front 
of me, I cannot help but endorse 
both the principle and the system 
of American life insurance. 


NATHAN M. ABRAMSON 
Chairman, American Guild of Variety 
Artists Welfare Trust Fund 
I heartily subscribe to life insur- 
ance and believe it is a wonderful 
investment. My interest in life in- 


t 


Nathan M. Abramson 


surance began at an early age. Asa 
result, insurance investments which 
I started many years ago are now 
bearing fruit in the form of annui- 
ties. 

Insurance has a highly important 
function for the family and should 
be explored thoroughly. I have al- 
ways felt that life insurance was 
imperative for men assuming obli- 
gations of a family, since peace of 
mind through financial protection 
came with its purchase. Life insur- 
ance is a precious asset. 


HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


U. S. Senator, Minnesota 


Peace, freedom, and security are 
three words that have taken on ever 
greater meaning in these perilous 
days. The attainment of each of 
these is the responsibility of every 
individual. Americans believe in 


peace and want it. Americans be- 
lieve in freedom and will defend 
it at all costs. Thoughtful Amer- 
icans believe in security. 

Insurance of all kinds—and life 
insurance in particular—has a di- 
rect relationship to security. It 
represents an investment for the 
present and the future. The bene- 
fits are primarily directed towards 
those most dear to one’s heart, the 
loved ones. A program of life in- 
surance fosters those worthy habits 
of saving, planing, and investing. 
No single economic program has 
done more to protect and preserve 
the family than life insurance. 


THOMAS E. BRANIFF 
President, Braniff Airways 


When a man marries, the best 
evidence of his sense of responsi- 
bility to his family and to society 
is a life insurance policy. He should 
add to the amount of his insurance 
as rapidly as his responsibilities 
accumulate and his means permit. 
As the years go by, he will realize 
that his life insurance has not only 
contributed to his own personal 
satisfaction for a duty well per- 
formed, but the accumulations rep- 
resented by its loan and cash-sur- 
render values are important sources 
of recourse in times of financial 
stress. Life insurance should be a 
“must” in every man’s life. 


HOLLIS S. BAKER 


President, Baker Furniture Co. 


Life insurance certainly satisfies 
a compelling need for every age 
group. 

The quest for security is a strong 
urge which starts fairly early in 
life and life insurance is one of 
those things which means “all 
things to all people.” 


ROSS D. SIRAGUSA 
President, Admiral Corporation 


Life insurance is one of the 
mainstays of the American home. 





No family and no _ individual 
should be without some form of 
life insurance on an adequate ba- 
sis to create security for loved 
ones for the years ahead. 


EDWARD W. ALLEN, JR. 


Publicity and Publications Manager 
Allen B. Du Mont Laboratories 

The significance of life insurance 
protection to an individual has been 
a part of my heritage, as my father 
spent most of his adult life as a 
life insurance underwriter and gen- 
eral agent. He believes that life in- 
surance provides a primary base for 
family financial management. As 
the father of two young children, I 
appreciate both its protection fea- 





Edward W. Allen, Jr. 


tures and its help in building an 
educational fund. 

Life insurance encourages thrift 
and promotes dignity and peace of 
mind for its owner, while insur- 
ance company assets are a vital in- 
vestment source for America’s in- 
dustry. 


IRENE SHERROCK 
Radio and TV Singer 


The value of insurance, life, ac- 
cident and health, and property 
seems to me to be inestimable. In 
the world of the theater the possi- 
bility of stage mishaps is always 
present. Moreover, the amount 
that a singer or dancer has t0 
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AM now, and | always have been, a 
believer in life insurance. | have tried 
to carry out that belief in practice. Be-’ 
sides Government War Risk Insurance, 
which | obtained in the First World 
War, | have policies in several old-line 


companies. 


Even a poor man can build up an 
estate with life insurance. When he does 
create such an estate, he can feel real 
satisfaction in knowing that his family 
is protected if anything happens. 








PRESIDENT HARRY S. TRUMAN e 1945-1952 








spend on costumes, jewelry, etc., 
is too great to risk on the hope 
that nothing will be lost or stolen. 

I have always had the fullest 
coverage of my personal effects 
and, as a result, I can travel and 
feel at ease knowing that I have 
the constant security of a sound 
insurance plan. 


HARRY F. KULLBERG 
Manager, Minnesota Ore Division, 
Jones and Laughlin Steel Corpora- 
tion, Virginia, Minnesota 


Life insurance through its many 
Plans offers a sound way for a man 
to give his family security to the 
extent of his ability, and is one of 
the safest plans for regular and 
convenient saving. I feel that the 
purchase of life insurance is a must 
for every American family.” 


ROBERT E. LEWIS 


President, Argus Cameras, Inc., Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. 


“Our business is camera manu- 
facturing and we are accustomed to 
the normal risks of that business. 
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Logically, then, we believe that in- 
surable risks should be underwrit- 
ten by those in the insurance busi- 
ness. 

“No manufacturer should be 
without insurance coverage against 
all types of catastrophe losses. We 
would like, however, to see continu- 
ing progress in the development of 
coverage on a broader basis, such 
as in the manufacturer’s output 
type of policy, and to see the further 
extension of deductible forms to 


Robert E. Lewis 


fire and other types of coverage. 
These logical developments would be 
of great economic benefit to the in- 
surance industry and to its custom- 


” 


ers. 


>< 


CHARLES D. GALLAGHER 
Ely, Nevada, State Senator for White 
Pine County, Nevada and Photog- 
rapher. 


“TI never have had a fire or in- 
surable loss—but some of my neigh- 
bors have. I never have had ulcers 
or high blood pressure—but some of 
my neighbors have. I never have 
worried about fire or theft or dam- 
age claim—but some of my neigh- 
bors have. I always have been ade- 
quately covered by insurance— 
some of my neighbors have not.” 


MARGARET CHASE SMITH 

U. S. Senator, Maine 

Life insurance is truly a basic 
institution in American life. It 
offers real hope, real planning for 
the future, real saving and real 
protection for one’s family. 


WILLIAM BALDERSTON 
President, Philco Corporation 


In our opinion Life Insurance is 
not dissimilar to Manufacturing. 
Continued on page 46 
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JOHNNIE PARSONS 
AAA National Champion 1949 
Winner Indianapolis Race 1950 


Having been a race driver for many years, | know the 
benefits of personal insurance, but as a race track opera- 
tor | realize even more fully the necessity of spectator 
insurance. The liability coverage offered today makes 
the promoter feel secure that his loyal patrons are 
adequately covered in the event of an emergency. 


LEN DUNCAN 
AAA Midget Auto Racing Champion, 1953 


As one who makes his living in one of the most hazard- 
ous occupations, automobile racing, | find it impossible 
to think of entering competition without sufficient, proper 
insurance as protection for my wife and children. Since 
entering racing more than 20 years ago, | always have 
been a sincere believer in life insurance. 
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JAMES H. LAMB 


Secretary, Contest Board 
American Automobile Association 


Insurance is vital to automobile racing. The Contest Board 
of the American Automobile Association, internationally- 
recognized governing body of automotive competition in 
the U. S., encourages the use of insurance by everyone 
participating in this great sport. There now is liability and 
property damage coverage available for the owners of 
racing tracks, the promoters of racing events, and owners 
of racing cars. 

Through the AAA Benevolent Association, the Contest 
Board has pioneered the development of accident and hos- 
pitalization insurance for the drivers, mechanics and racing 
officials. The Board will not sanction an automobile racing 
event until it is sure that adequate insurance protection is 


Insurance 


In addition to being spectacular, auto 
racing is also becoming safe. Here 
two of the leading drivers and one 
well known official describe what in- 
surance has meant to this sport. 


provided, nor will it permit registered drivers to participate 
in any competitive event without being adequately pro- 
tected. 

For many years, companies were reluctant to become in- 
volved in insuring any phase of auto racing because of the 
supposed hazards of the sport. However, with careful su- 
pervision of men, machines and racing plant, to assure 
maximum protection for both participants and spectators, 
the Contest Board has set high standards of safety. Deaths 
and injuries have been kept to a minimum and companies 
have found it possible, indeed profitable, to underwrite this 
type of business. 





James H. Lamb 





R 








jj year’s Memorial Day 


Indianapolis Speedway race was 
the fastest—and safest—ever run. 
For the first time the average speed 
in time trials was better than 138 
miles per hour. The average for 
the grueling 500-mile race itself 
was 130 mph. 

But, most important, is the fact 
that not one person, spectator or 
driver, was injured. The crowd 
numbered upwards of 175,000 
people. This amazing degree of 
safety is due in great part to the 
inspection methods of the AAA. 
The track is gone over foot by foot 
in an attempt to find defects and 
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the stands are carefully checked to 
see that the great weight of the 
crowds can be maintained in com- 
plete safety. Already, about 100,000 
steel and concrete seats have re- 
placed the older wooden ones. 
Fences and guard rails are also 
inspected. 


Cars Improved 


As regards the cars themselves 
—although the basic motor design 
has not changed for some years, 
the tires have been perfected to 
withstand terrific heat and stress 
and the car chassis has similarly 


been strengthened. The Firestone 
Rubber Co. and Kurtis-Kraft Co. 
have been instrumental in these in- 
novations. 

On the strictly human side, we 
find an improvement in the drivers, 
too. They are younger than in 
former years and, consequently, in 
better physical condition. At the 
same time, due to the popularity of 
night midget auto racing, drivers 
still in their youth have the experi- 
ence which would have formerly 
taken years to accumulate. 

The Continental Casualty Insur- 
ance Co., which handles Speedway 

Continued on page 111 
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William Balderston 


Each involves both service and 
end product. It is axiomatic that 


public acceptance of any product 
is measured by what it does. 

In Philco we have seen many 
demonstrations of the end product 
of Life Insurance. The end prod- 
uct is not measured in dollars; it 
is measured by the mental secur- 
ity of the individual, by the eco- 
nomic continuity of the family. 

Because of taxes, many execu- 
tives, except for Life Insurance, 
would be forced to decide between 
a well-earned retirement and fam- 
ily security. Yet, with Life Insur- 
ance, they may have both. 

The end product of Life Insur- 
ance is economic assurance. We 
believe it deserves and has full 
public acceptance. 


MISS LYDIA E. GRUTERS, public 


Accountant “and Treasurer of the 
Chamber of Commerce, Paterson, 
New Jersey. 


“As a public accountant, I have 








QUALIFIERS 


TEN YEAR 





NaTE KaurMan... Shelbyville, Indiana 


Finck Dorman.... 


. . Houston, 


Texas 


MALVERN Manrks... Fort Worth, Texas 
H. Bruce Veazey. San Antonio, Texas 


QUALIFIERS FOR NINE YEARS OR LESS 


ILLINOIS Harry M. Fleenor 
Reginald E. Sheppard _D. R. Johnson 
Kenneth P. Sheppard W. Art Long 


Eugene K. Druart 
Doyal E. Plunkitt 
Harry H. Huston 
Curt McClelland 


Stanley M. Krawczyk 


INDIANA 
George W. Anawalt* 
Louis M. Carr 


Julian W. Schwab Iowa 

W. G. McClelland Arthur J. Goodman 
A. R. Meyer 

Francis H. Davis Ount10 


Maurice A. Kennedy Russell Farmer 


LeRoy L. Snyder 
E. Lowell Rife 
Elmer Hansbarger 


Peter Scaffidi 


Wilbur H. Nylen 
Arthur M. Klinefelter 
Charles E. Taylor 
Robert E. Hansen 


TEXAS 


J. T. McClelland 
Edgar T. Russell 
C. B. Ingram, Jr. 
Paul Hamon 


MICHIGAN 
Joseph J. Wendt 
Guy E. Fairfield 
MINNESOTA 


Ernest Herzog *Deceased 





Water H. Huent, President + Arno tp Bere, C.L.U., Agency Vice-President 


INDIANAPOLIS LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Mutual—Established 1905 


INDIANAPOLIS 7, INDIANA 





AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES in Illinois, Indiana, lowa, Ohio, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, North Dakota, Texas 














always felt that a part of my job 
was to check carefully the insurance 
policies held by my clients to see 
that they were adequate to protect 
the firm’s assets. 

“As Treasurer of our Greater 
Paterson Chamber of Commerce, | 
recently had the opportunity to 
recommend an optional group ac- 
cident and health policy to be made 
available not only to our 1,100 mem- 
bers but also to the top executives 
in each firm. 

“Insurance is a must in my book 
of rules for the successful opera- 
tion of a progressive business or 
commercial organization.” 


GUY M. GILLETTE 


U. S. Senator, lowa 


The importance of life insurance 
in our national economy cannot be 
over-estimated and its role as a so- 
cial force is of the greatest signifi- 
cance. Besides encouraging thrift 
and stimulating the accumulation 
of vast reserves of capital avail- 
able for the expansion of commerce 
and industry, life insurance is the 
soundest means by which an indi- 
vidual can protect his family 
against the hazards of insecurity. 





Carl F. Wente 


CARL F. WENTE 


President of the Bank of America 
N.T. & S.A., the world's largest bank, 
San Francisco, California 
It has been my observation that 
the young man who is building his 
Continued on page 48 
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A NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL POLICYHOLDER. Mr. Valentine’s life insurance holdings are 
an important part of his security program. 





his 
3 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


“i for impatient young men. 


KARSH, OTTAWA 
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A message of encouragement to all 


who are planning their futures 
by EDWARD R. VALENTINE 


Chairman of the Board, 
J. W. Robinson's famous 
West Coast department stores 


“‘T HAVE a Suggestion to make to the 
young man interested in finan- 
cial security. Let him take a pencil 
and add up the total amount of money 
he can reasonably expect to earn from 
now until he is sixty-five. 


‘*He will be surprised at how large 
a sum it is. Even with all predictable 
living expenses taken out, it can be a 
sizable estate. 


‘*‘When a young man thinks of this 
great potential earning value as a 
property to be protected against loss, 
just as he insures his house and car, 
he is on the way toward financial se- 
curity for himself and his dependents. 


‘**Happily, he need not trust to a 
long life and good fortune to make 
his estate an actuality. For here is 
where life insurance serves the im- 
patient young man. By the stroke of 
a pen, and with the help of an expe- 
rienced life insurance agent, he im- 
mediately creates an estate that might 
Otherwise be years in the making.” 


A NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL AGENT 
CAN HELP SOLVE YOUR PROBLEM 


Y character, ability, and training, 

Northwestern Mutual agents are well 
qualified. Many have earned the designa- 
tion of Chartered Life Underwriter. 

Why do they choose to represent this 
company? It is one of the world’s largest, 
has over 97 years’ experience, and accepts 
applications only through its own agents. 

Because of its unique advantages, in- 
cluding low net cost, nearly half the new 
policies issued go to present policyholders. 

For a sound review of your security 
plans, call a Northwestern Mutual agent. 


a | Ze NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL 2/6 Lisurance Company 
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APPEARING IN: TIME, MAY 24 AND JUNE 21; IN NEWSWEEK, JULY 5 AND AUGUST 2; IN SUCCESSFUL FARMING AUGUST 
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career finds special value in life in- 
surance. 

If he has a family, or expects to 
have one, he naturally looks on life 
insurance as a financial protection 
for that family. 

If he is building a business, then 
he can contemplate that life insur- 
ance will add protection to that 


business and at the same time con- 
tribute to his own confidence and 


— 


is a help to him in achieving the 
success he desires for himself and 
his dear ones. 

In either case, the young man 
should have the protection life in- 
surance affords. 


feeling of stability. Such a feeling 





More than just G 
Life Insurance Agent 


Southland Life Agents are more 
than men just selling 

insurance. They reflect the very 
human approach 

Southland Life itself takes to life 
and its problems. It’s an 

attitude that makes for wonderful 
relationships both between 
personnel and management... 
and agent and client. 


Southland Life Agents do 

a better, more personal job 
because the company regards them 
as individuals with problems 
and objectives too. The result 

is a better job for the company 
...and increased earnings 

and achievement satisfaction 

for the agent. 


Details on how to become 
a Southland Life Agent are yours 
by writing the Home Office. 





Southland <. 


ASSETS OVER $160,000,000 
Insurance in Force Over $830,000,000 


Paid to Policyowners and Beneficiaries 
Over $117,000,000 


Life Insurance |Eua|Company| 


Home Office ¢ 





Dallas 
55 BRANCH OFFICES 


LIFE e 
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M. R. SULLIVAN 


President, 
Pacific Telephone & Telegraph 


I believe that the most effective 
endorsement of life insurance is 





M. R. Sullivan 


to be found in the acceptance it 
has won from people in every 
walk of life. I am glad to add my 
own word of belief in it. 

For the individual it is one sure 
way to create an estate. And only 
after he has established an estate 
on the sure and solid basis that 
only life insurance can provide, 
does he become free to take on the 
more speculative and venturesome 
opportunities that may (or may 
not) lead to large fortune. 

For the nation’s economy under 
free enterprise, life insurance 
serves as the one sure way of pro- 
viding a large and continuous flow 
of capital funds required to keep 
the productive capacity of the 
country at high level. 


JOSEPH R. GWINN 


President, Peoples Finance Service, 
Inc., Lansing, Michigan 


To me—Life Insurance versus no 
Life Insurance is not a debatable 
question, 

To me it is inconceivable that any 
thinking person with people depend- 
ing on their earning power for food, 
clothing and shelter, should have to 

Continued on page 50 
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A good “prescription” for HIGH BLOOD PRESSURE... 


F YOU are one of the several millions of 

Americans who have, or will have, the 
common, uncomplicated type of high blood 
pressure . .. or hypertension . . . your doctor 
will probably recommend a “‘prescription” 
like that shown above. 


There are, of course, several drugs that 
may be helpful in treating high blood pres- 
sure, and others of promise are under study. 
In addition, special diets . . . for example, 
those in which salt is restricted . . . are often 
beneficial. Surgery, also, may be helpful when 
other measures fail. 


Successful control of hypertension, how- 
ever, still depends mostly on whether or not 
the patient learns to live on good terms with 
high blood pressure. For example, many 


victims can keep their blood pressure from 
rising still higher . . . and may even lower 
it . . . simply by controlling their weight 
through proper eating habits. 

Since the majority of people who develop 
high blood pressure are of the so-called 
“high-strung type,” it is most important for 
them to learn to avoid sustained tension 
which tends to elevate blood pressure and 
perhaps keep it at an excessively high level. 
Avoiding tension usually involves a change 
in attitude and perspective toward what we 
must do, rather than ceasing or drastically 
curtailing normal activity. 


Those suffering from hypertension should 
see their doctor for regular check-ups and 
treatment. This will enable the doctor to 


detect possible complications early, and to 
take steps to help correct them. 


It is also wise for those who do not have 
hypertension to arrange for periodic health 
examinations, including a check on blood 
pressure. This is especially important for 
those who are middle-aged and older, are 
overweight, or have a family history of 
hypertension. 


Did you ever hear the expression, “To 
live a long life, learn to saunter instead of 
gallop”? There’s a lot of truth in it for 
everyone . . . especially for those with high 
blood pressure. In fact, many people today 
who have this ailment can expect to live 
long and useful lives simply by reducing 
the tension in everyday living. 








COPYRIGHT 1954—METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 


1 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 








This advertisement is one of a continuing series 
sponsored by Metropolitan in the interest of our 
national health and welfare. It is appearing in 
two colors in magazines with a total circulation 
in excess of 35,000,000 including Collier’s, Time, 
Newsweek, Saturday Evening Post, Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Good Housekeeping, Cosmopolitan, 
McCall’s, American Magazine, Woman’s Home 
Cempanion, National Geographic. 
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purchase of Life Insurance. If you 
are needed, insure the need. The 
peace of mind attained through a 
good Life Insurance program gives 
a person the ability to work free of 
worry. 

To me debating such an issue is 
like asking an automobile buyer if 
he wants an emergency brake on his 
car. 


To me the answer is obvious. 


PAUL M. TRIGG 


President, Montana Flour Mills Com- 
pany, Great Falls, Montana, one of 
the largest independent milling con- 
cerns in the United States. 


At no time in the history of this 
be invited to accept that peace of country has there been a greater 
mind that can be had through the _ striving for security than now. For 





Joseph R. Gwinn 


ownership of insurance. 


There was a time, a generation or 
so ago, when life insurance sold 
with an unpleasant emphasis upon 


Paul M. Trigg 


Continued on page 52 








millions there is no greater financial 
security than can be found in the 
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Whenever American United Life’s 
representatives gather for training, 
regional or field club meetings, you 
will find an undercurrent of excite- 
ment present, a feeling of high mo- 
rale—the thrill of teamwork accom- 
plishment. This highly satisfactory 
situation is the result of complete 
understanding between home office 
and the field. 


As far as American United is concerned, no one 
group has a corner on brains. The secret of sales 
success lies in the exchange of sales ideas; in letting 
these sales ideals trickle up from the field and filter 
down from the home office. Making “sales manage- 
ment” a two-way street builds better sales tools, better 
men and better business. 


And this philosophy accounts for the tingle of ex- 
citement: all of us may take credit for the record- 
breaking volume of good business each succeeding year 
sees added to American United Life’s books. 





Assets over $100 millions, insurance in force over $550 millions 


AMERICAN UNITED LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office, Fall Creek Parkway at Meridian St. 


Indianapolis, Indiana 









WELL-BALANCED COMPANY 





Family Counselor... 


The Life Underwriter helps in the mak- 
ing of plans for the welfare and security 
of the family. 

Fidelity is proud of its life under- 
writers and family counselors and of 
the great job they are doing in the field. 


The FIDELITY MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE PARKWAY AT FAIRMOUNT AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA © PENNSYLVANIA 
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Reserve Life has been setting records 
for 16 years! It continued its phe- 
nomenal pace during the first six 
months of 1954 — setting records in 
assets, capital funds and cash benefits 
paid to policyholders. 


Reserve Life, in the first half of 
1954, increased assets more than 
$2,000,000.00 to reach a total in 
excess of $33,500,000.00. Capital 
funds were increased to more than 












RESERVE LIFE 
In First Half of 1954 





$13,000,000.00. Reserve Life now 
has over $165.00 in assets for each 
$100.00 in liabilities. These funds, 
over and above legal reserves re- 
quired by insurance laws, give extra 
protection to Reserve Life policy- 
holders. In the past six months 
Reserve Life has paid out over 
$10,500,000.00 in cash benefits to 
policyholders. 


The solidity and strength of Reserve 
Life has been noted by many in the 
insurance field. It has grown every 


year until it is now one of the largest 
companies in the nation selling hos- 
pital insurance to individuals and 
family groups. Sound value and good 
service to policyholders account for 
this rapid growth which is consid- 
ered outstanding in the industry. 
Policyholders have confidence in 
Reserve Life and do not hesitate to 
recommend it to friends and 
neighbors. More than 2,000,000 
Americans now enjoy Reserve Life 
protection. 





ASSETS 





Cash and U. S. 


First Mortgage Loans 


Policy Loans and 
Life Premiums Due 


Investment Income Due 





Government Bonds ........ 


on Fleal Estate .... wc cee 
BEGUN BONER oo ox cio coc ware: eee 


Premium Notes. .......... 
and Deferred .........20. 


LS ee 
Cther Assets: 6. oc i ee te ee 


RESERVE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of DALLAS, TEXAS 
Statement of Condition as of June 30, 1954 
LIABILITIES 
Life Policy Reserves ........2.25-5 $ 9,746,255.48 
- -$ 5,466,903.35 Accident and Health 
. - 3,812,911.19 RUN Sas ose wre ow .c scare a eas 5,595,021.07 
. . 5,939,009.58 Unpaid Claim Reserves ......... 2,465,623.77 
Accumulated and Unpaid 
- - 12,108,830.99 Dividends to Policyholders ...... 106,973.70 
. » 3,441,892.01 Taxes Due and Accrued ......... 718,552.89 
3 “e Other Reserves and Liabilities ..... 1,662,334.17 
-. Tae Capital Funds: 
Canttal Steek ... ... i «2s $ 1,000,000.00 
rg 430,960.00 
saat Contingency Reserve . 5,271,347.29 
¥ 8 193,412.00 Unassigned Surplus ..... 7,000,000.00 
“Te 775,794.79 13,271,347.29 
$33,566, 108.37 $33,566, 108.37 
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RESERVE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


An Old Line Legal Reserve Stock Company 


Home Office: DALLAS, TEXAS - Regional Office: CINCINNATI, OHIO 
OVER 2,000,000 AMERICANS ENJOY RESERVE LIFE PROTECTION 
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THROW AWAY : 
RATE BOOK 


Easy to use Sales 
i 


$25,000 at age 21 





folder with rates, / ‘s 


dividends and H Very High Cash Values 

















eae / ‘6. Endowment at age 55 
cluded. : Dividends Accumulated at 3% 
on Premiums Discounted At 3% 
@ 
Premium Refund and Payor Waiver 
Fi to age 21 
Z @ 
i Top Commissions, Complete Sales Tools 
ot Non-Medical 
‘in 
Q 
d $5,000 at age of issue 0-14 


Simple and complete. See for yourself. We'll be glad to send 
this Jumpin’ Juvenile Broker's Sales Kit. Just fill in coupon. 


Md 


DVN 4C GS NATIONAL LIFE 


Insurance Company | /,.4/u 





Please send me your Jumpin’ Juvenile Broker's Sales 


Kit. No obligation of course. 


Name... 





Address. 








City... State. 
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... by a grateful nation 


death. Today, the sales argument 
for life insurance lies in the field of 
protection, security and investment, 
Insurance offers the possibility of 
building an estate from small and 
regular payments, which can and 
will be met, by people to whom the 
larger field of investment is closed. 





JAMES A. FARLEY 
Director, Coca-Cola Export Corp. 


It is my personal opinion that 
life insurance is a necessity for 
every man. Particularly necessary 
is the ownership of adequate pro- 
tection for men who have assumed 
the obligations of family head and 
protector. I have always carried 
as much life insurance as my 
financial position would permit 
and earnestly advise the same 
course to others. 


WARD GARDNER, President, Gard- 
ner & Company, Walla Walla, Wash- 
ington, Oldest Department Store in 
Washington. 

“T am very insurance-minded and 
have spent a great deal of time and 
study on our insurance program, 
and for the size of our business, ! 
believe we have as fine and complete 

Continued on page 54 
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These Life of Virginia Representatives 
Have Earned The 1954 Quality Award! 


Life of Virginia congratulates its 1954 Quality Award 
Winners. By meeting the qualifications established by 
LIAMA and NALWU these life underwriters have provided 
invaluable service to their policyholders, rewarded 
themselves, contributed to the advancement of their company 
and brought honor to the profession of life underwriting. 


Claire Bachmann (Miss) 
C. S. Bateson 

A. L. Chavis 

Frank G. Childress 
James A. Coleman 
Frank T. Cranor, Jr. 
Paul S. Culpepper 

J. D. DeVilbiss 
Ferdinand J. Dunne 
W. E. Durham 

Emory G. Fisher 
George H. Fletcher, Jr. 
James F. Floyd 
Aubrey M. Foltz 
Nelson B. Freeman 


G. L. Gallion 
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Harry Grundy, Jr. 
Talmadge R. Hagler 
Bernard L. Hardy 
Eston A. Harris 

Jed G. Harris 
Robert W. Henry 

T. Braxton Horsley 
Lewis W. Hundley 
J. A. Jamison, Jr. 
W. C. Jones 

R. L. Jordan 

Albert E. Killian 
Robert T. Marlin 
Carl A. Marsh 
Harry W. Meadows 
E. Landon Meredith 


Sam Montgomery 


INIA 





_—> 


Jack A. Parker 
Reaumur C. Preece 
F. P. Redman 

Abe Richman 

Billy Richman 
William I. Rosenthal 
Howard E. Smith 
Louis P. Stickley 
Frank L. Summers 
Walton T. Taylor 
Beverly F. Warren 
Malcolm H. Webb, Jr. 
Richard A. Wilkins 
Daniel L. Williams 
W. P. Wootton 
George W. Wray 
George R. Mackey, Jr. 
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RICHMOND ° ESTABLISHED 1871 
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ENDORSED ... by a grateful nation 





4 : 
Ward Gardner 


a coverage as there is in the state. 
“As president of our firm, I have 
felt it one of my chief duties to see 


that we were amply covered wher- 
ever we might suffer a serious loss. 
Consequently, we carry 100 per cent 
to value on our fire insurance, as 
fine a use and occupancy as we can 
buy, and full liability coverage in- 
cluding high limits on all trucks and 
cars. 

“It is gratifying to know that you 
have that security, regardless of 
what might happen, and that stock- 
holders will be unable to ask ‘why 
not?’ This is a feeling every busi- 
nessman and_ individual should 
have.” 


JOHN E. SOCKWELL, President of 
the Bank of Greensboro, Greensboro, 
North Carolina. 

“No one values insurance more 
than bankers. When we are mak- 
ing individual loans we want to 





know that the borrower is amply 
covered with life insurance. 

“It is equally important in mak- 
ing business loans to be assured of 
ample inventory coverage along 
with the subordinate coverages. 
Real estate mortgages must be ac- 
companied with adequate fire in- 
surance on a comprehensive basis. 
Automobile financing, which has 
become so popular with banks as 
well as the public throughout the 
nation, could not have attained the 
volume it has today without colli- 
sion, fire and theft coverage. 

“From these few examples, I am 
sure you can appreciate the im- 
portance of insurance of all kinds.” 





THIS COMPLETES another annual series of 
endorsements. We are pleased that so many of 
The Spectator's readers and friends use these 
statements. 

It is not too early to begin planning for next's 
year's Endorsement Issue. Tharefore, the editors 
would like to invite you, our readers, to suggest 
new endorsers for 1955. Prominent men and 
women throughout the nation or well respected 
local leaders would be candidates. 

Send us their names and addresses and a sen- 
tence or two about your reasons for selecting 
them. The Spectator will then approach your 
nominees for their endorsements. 


Mail your suggestions to: 
Endorsements, The Spectator 
Chestnut and 56th Streets, Philadelphia 39, Pa. 
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WASHINGTON: 
Congress Still Debating Taxes 


Federal taxes on life insurance 
companies appeared certain to be 
extended at the temporary rate as 
the 83rd Congress headed for ad- 
journment day. 

The continued rate is 6% per 
cent on net investment income of 
more than $200,000. On the first 
$200,000 the rate remains at 334 
per cent. 

Also shaping up was tax exemp- 
tion for premiums paid by employ- 
ers into group health and accident 
plans. 

Certain portions of the over-all 
tax revision bill affecting the in- 
surance industry required com- 
promise action by Congress. One 
example was the provision for con- 
tinuing to deny an interest deduc- 
tion for indebtedness incurred in 
buying a single-premium life in- 
surance or endowment contract. 

The House of Representatives 
voted to extend the denial as con- 
cerns buying of a single-premium 
annuity contract after March 1 of 
this year. This action treated as 
single-premium contracts those 
amounts deposited for payment of 
a “substantial number” of future 
premiums on a life insurance pol- 
icy. 

Senate Finance Committee dif- 
fered with the House by recom- 
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mending denial of interest deduc- 
tions only in cases where contracts 
were deposited after last March 1. 


LIFE INSURANCE PROGRESS 
IN FIRST HALF OF 1954 


Purchases of New Life Insurance 
in first six Months In Billions 


1944 Gi 56.8 

) aoe SL 

ae. eee 
Life Insurance in force on June 30th 


In Billions 
1944 HORRRRE $142 
1953 GHRGRGRRBRRREBE +290 
1954 GHRGRRRRERERRRED 5319 


Life Policy Benefit Payments in Half year 


In Billions 
1944 @O6EOC6E $1.3 
19553 GBHOOOEGEGOCOGE!2.3 
1954 BOOOGOOOSS GGE 52.5 


Life Insurance Assets at Mid-year 


In Billions 
1944 WEB 139.4 
1953 BHGGGGGE 75.4 
1954 BHOGGSGE 580.9 


Institute of Aife Insurance 





























GROUP INSURANCE: 


Three Times Bigger 


Tripled growth in eight years is 
the record of over-all group insur- 
ance premiums. Premiums for 
group accident and health cover- 
ages combined have _ increased 
nearly six-fold. 

These figures were revealed in 


EDITORS 


the Life Insurance Association of 
America’s annual survey of group 
coverage written by all types of 
insurance companies, life, casualty, 
and accident and health. 

In addition, the survey showed 
that the most widely held of the 
various group coverages at the 
start of this year were group hos- 
pital expense and group surgical 
expense protection, both of which 
covered nearly 34,000,000 persons. 
These two coverages also showed 
the greatest growth during the 
past year. 

The most rapid rate of growth 
among group plans was in major- 
medical expense coverage which 
almost doubled in a single year, 
adding 510,000 persons to cover 
1,042,000 persons under 650 master 
contracts. 


A&H: 


United We Stand 


A stronger cooperative program, 
beneficial to. both policyholders 
and government, is the aim of the 
newly established Washington, 
D. C. office of the Bureau of Acci- 
dent and Health Underwriters and 
Health and the Accident Under- 
writers Conference. 

Robert R. Neal, vice president 
and counsel, North American Acci- 
dent Insurance Company, Chicago, 

Continued on page 60 
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has been appointed resident coun- 
sel of the new Bureau-Conference 
Office. It is felt that Mr. Neal, by 
training and experience, will be 
able to assist and advise govern- 
ment agencies on matters relating 
to accident and health business. 

The office’ will be in a position 
to supply factual information to 
interested federal agencies, and 
the member companies of the as- 
sociations will be better informed 
on matters of immediate concern 
to the industry being studied on a 
federal level. 


AMA: 
Why the Lag? 

There is a 25 per cent difference 
between those industrial concerns 
who have insurance manuals and 
those who think they are worth- 


while. According to an American 
Management Association survey, 


Safety supervisor, Jack E. Shrum, Kaiser 
Steel, shows brokers, Coin Taylor and W. 
R. Van Dusen device to straighten side 
of railroad cars as. part of a program 
of California Assoc. of Insurance Agents 
to demonstrate how independent producers 
can give safety engineering services. 





35 per cent of the 177 companies 
replying said they had such man- 
uals, while 60 per cent thought 
they were useful. 









In the 100 manuals maintained 
by the 62 companies, 76 serve as 
reference guides, 62 as_ instruc- 
tion books, and 38 as both. Insur- 
ance coverages are described by 74 
of them, and nearly half list the 
policies in effect. Forty per cent 
of the manuals show the annual 
cost of insurance, most of them in 
detail. 


HEALTH INSURANCE: 
California Reports 


Private health insurance is meet- 
ing about sixty per cent of the total 
medical expenses of persons in- 
sured in California. Better than 
80 per cent of their total hospital 
charges are met through insurance 
payments or by direct services pro- 
vided through agencies for private 
medical plans. 

These figures came to light in a 
three-year study of 5,300 California 
firms by the state Chamber of Com- 
merce to determine the extent and 
availability of privately financed 
voluntary health insurance. 

The survey also revealed that 
premiums paid on voluntary health 











| The R & R Weekly News Review Digest 
| The R & R Monthly Management Plans Service 
| The R & R Monthly Advanced Underwriting Service 


An unbroken record of 40 years of distinguished service 
to Life Underwriters, Agency Managers and Home Offices 
to help them serve their policyowners more effectively. 


The World’s Largest Publisher of Life Insurance Training Courses 


The Insurance Researeh & Review Service, Ine. 
123 West North Street, Indianapolis 9, Indiana 


HILBERT RUST, C.L.U. 


President 


Write for NEW catalog 


EDWIN H. WHITE, J.S.D.,.C.L.U. 


Vice President 


ALDEN C, PALMER 
Chairman of the Board 
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insurance in the state have in- 
creased 1,452 per cent in the 1941- 
51 period. As of December 31, 
1951, some 4.4 million Californians 
were protected by some form of 
voluntary health insurance. This 
figure breaks down to 3,500,000 
covered under group insurance, 
about 1,000,000 under individual 
policies and another 166,000 under 
self-insured plans. 


Throughout the nation, 15 per 


vice Insurance Companies. 

The policy, called Group Credi- 
tor Life, may be added to a regu- 
lar automobile collision or liabil- 
ity policy. It covers time payments 
on auto loans in the event the 
owner dies. No special application 
is required for this decreasing 
term insurance. 


CANADA: 





Fire Risks Experience 


A five-year survey of fire insur- 
ance in Canada, released by the Fed- 
eral Department of Insurance, giv- 
ing experience of 21 classes of risks, 
showed total premiums of $605.8 
millions and an over-all average 
loss ratio of 45.67 per cent. 

Insurance on Canadian homes was 
the largest single item and ac- 
counted for over 25 per cent of the 
total. Claims experience on each 
class of dwelling was lower than 


Pan-American Life Insurance Com- 
pany field representatives are 
among the most successful in the 
industry! 


cent of the total expense in all gen- 
eral and special short-term hospi- 
tals was supplied from public funds 
supplemented by private charities 
or endowments. This same mea- 
surement when applied in Califor- 
nia indicated that 29 per cent was 
met from similar sources. 


% Advanced Training Procedure 
Including: Business Insurance 
Pension Trust 
Group Insurance 

3% Modern & Unexcelled Sales Aids 

* A Proven Direct Mail Pian 

% A Modern and Liberal 
Compensation Contract 


CREDIT LIFE: 


Take Your Choice 


Fish or fowl? Life or property INCLUDING: 


policy? That is the question raised 
by the announcement of a new 
life-auto coverage by Mutual Ser- 


the average. Premiums on farm 
buildings represented about 4 per 
Continued on page 62 


1. Group Life Insurance 

2. Group Hospitalization for 
Representative and Family 

3. Disability Benefits 


4. Pension Plans 





ALL with no 
Expense to representative 


Investments of Life Insurance Companies (April) 


(000,000 Omitted) 


Acquired Held Change 
~~ “~ in Holdings 

April April 4 Mos. 4Mos. Apr.30 Apr.30 Mar. 1954 

1954 1953 1954 1953 1954 1953 = to Apr. 1954 


CRAWFORD H. ELLIS 
President 


EDWARD G. SIMMONS 
Executive Vice-President 


KENNETH D. HAMER 
Vice-President & Agency Director 
ous For information Address 
130 = CHARLES J. MESMAN 
a ra pn . ale it * yt = = Superintendent of Agencies 


eco 10 eee 
Public Utihit¥sccccctescee } Bae - : a= 11, 764 +58 
oreign.... ° ee 4 392 eee 

eccccccceceUs Sooccccccce 15,076 13,811 -1 

Foreign.... 4 722 560 +47 


3,119 45,183 42,883 





Type of Investment 


BONDS 
Government. seesccceccerees U. S.ececcceece o. $561 = $1,092 $9,635 $10,089 $-26 
eee . 3 


Canada.....sseeee 559 118 -6 

Other.. ee oe eee eee 22 22 coe 

State, Provincial, Local..U. S.....ssccees 17 1,481 1,189 +35 
c 52 726 646 +3 

cee 1 2 

164 


PAN AMERICAN 





PREFERRED 

Railroad 2 97 95 
“22 : 742 637 
“is i 753 785 
eee 1 2 


we 
ote 


Public Utility. 


. 
. 
° me 


Other. occccccee eeccccccccs U. S.coce 
Foreign... 
TOTAL. ...++ 





z 


93 
Railroad..... ececcccccccce U. B.cccccccccce 

- Poreign....essee 
Public’ UtilitYeccccccccece U.S 


32 eee 
213 "}4 WEW ORLEANS, U.S.A. 


571 490 
3 1 


. 








Sl eln 








864 736 


MORTGAGES 
ATMs ceeeeee errrrerrrrrr es) ° eee eee eee 23 26 
oe 1,922 1, 732 
6, 081 5, 820 
3, 746 3,388 
12,233 10,931 


TOTAL. +2005 24,005 21,897 the 


AMERICAN 





REAL ESTATE 
Company Used..... Cecedecsccccescsccecece ee 7 17 5 462 410 
investment...... eocccccece Residential..... 3 444 451 
Commercial...... 80 1,150 1,013 
cece eee eee eee eee 13 17 
Non-Farm..... eee eee 1 17 27 


TOTAL. «+++ 101 2,086 1,918 

gg icc cccavsthnasisscestsntedeeces 47 239 2,978 2,756 
Se sbeksncewees $hdvaueseawasnvesen XXX XXX XXX XXX 1,060 933 
WOM NUNC sa ccctsadcccduccdaeweascwcccus Xxx XXX 2,345 2,044 


TOTAL. o.seccccccscseccecceccesecceesees $1,471 $1,196 $5,124 $4,508 $80,114 $74,686 $4465 





company 
leader in 


property 
valuation 





Totals for U. S. companies estimated on basis of reports from life insurance companies representing 97% of 
4ll assets. The amounts shown represent book values for al] items except "Other Assets’ and "Total." The 
Change in holdings for the month may sometimes be greater than acquisitions for a particular item due to 
Tounding, write-ups and other adjustments. 
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Black Hawk 
spread TERROR 
in the new State 
of ILLINOIS 







~“SSRE 
Renegade or patriot, savage or states- 
man? History affords no definitive 
appraisal of the Sauk Chief who 
harassed prairie settlers for 20 years 
after Illinois’ admission to the 
Union. 


Black Hawk's death in 1838 marked 
the beginning of a new era, prophe- 
sied by the rising-sun design of the 
Great Seal of Illinois, and its scroll 
reading, ‘State Sovereignty, Nation- 
al Union.” 


A “Great Seal” of the insurance business 
is PACIFIC NATIONAL'S, below, 
token of strength, stability and service 
for both Agent and Assured. 


PACIFIC 
NATIONAL 
FIRE INSURANCE 


COMPANY 















Cross Country 
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cent of the total and showed a loss 
ratio of 53.7 per cent. 

Saw and shingle mills had the 
worst record with a loss ratio of 
68.47 per cent. Retail stores, office 
buildings, banks and hotels and 


their contents accounted for 21.4 , 


per cent of the total fire insurance 
premiums and showed a loss ratio of 
50.6 per cent. Loss ratio on churches 
and public buildings was 47.93 per 
cent. 


RETIREMENT: 


School Bells Ring Again 
Summertime is school time for 
seven about-to-retire employees of 
Mutual of New York. This experi- 
mental group is hearing about the 





customs, habits and tastes acquired 
during the working years. 

The remaining seven meetings 
will take up other pertinent facets 


of retirement: finances, mental 
and psychological aspects of health, 
employment opportunities and hob- 
bies, living quarters, and handling 
retirement with zest. 


New Rate Filings By: 


Nat’] Bureau of Casualty Under- 
writers 

auto liability on Division 1 ga- 
rage risks; in Oregon and Puerto 
Rico, effective July 14. 

bodily injury liability for own- 
ers’, landlords’ and tenants’ area 
and frontage classifications; ef- 
fective August 1. 

physicians’, surgeons’ and den- 
tists’ professional liability; in 
State of Washington, effective 
June 14. 








Fire protection engineers-to-be listen 
to Prof. Edgar P. Slack at the opening 
session of a five months on the job train- 
ing course given by the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters. The course covers 


all phases of municipal fire protection. 
Under the direction of John A. Neale, 
NBFU's chief engineer, the training is 
the first of its kind to be offered. Twenty 
engineers comprise the first class. 





virtues of life’s last decades under 
MONY’s plan to provide a full 
year’s preparation for the transi- 
tion to retirement. 

The pre-retirement program will 
be carried out in a series of seven 
group meetings, spaced out over a 
year. The first two meetings com- 
prise an inventory whereby em- 
ployees can decide how their retire- 
ment plans line up with values, 


Mutual Insurance Rating Bureau 

bodily injury and property dam- 
age liability on payroll-basis ga- 
rage risks; in Oregon, effective 
July 14, 

bodily injury liability for man- 
ufacturers’ and contractors’ lia- 
bility and owners’, landlords’ and 
tenants’ liability area and front- 
age classifications; in Kansas, ef- 
fective June 28. 
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Nat’l Automobile Underwriters 
Ass’n 
auto material damage, private 
passenger collision, commercial 
local hauling collision, and others; 


Net Rate of Interest earned 
by U.S. Life Ins. Companies 
on Invested Funds 


1923 "28 £33 "38 3 “48 1953 
Instituie of Life Insurance 











in New Hampshire and Maryland, 
effective June 28. 

auto material damage, etc.; in 
Rhode Island, effective June 7. 

collision, comprehensive and fire 
and theft on» private passenger 
cars and commercial vehicles; in 
New York effective June 21, in 
Pennsylvania effective July 5. 
Workmen’s Compensation 

reduced rates, higher benefits, 
in New York, effective July 1. 

reduced rates in 69 classifica- 
tions, in Pennsylvania, effective 
July 1. 


LIAMA: 


Choose Your Partners 


The fallibility of human judg- 
ment in employee selection should 
hold sway no longer. Although still 
in the experimental stage, a new 
test announced by the Life Insur- 
ance Agency Management Associa- 
tion is expected to become an au- 
thoritative index of selection for 
agents, assistant managers and 
Managers of combination com- 
panies. 

Mental alertness, arithmetic, vo- 
cational interest, personality, and 
personal history comprise the five- 
part test. Companies using the 
guide will be asked to submit per- 
sonnel data pertinent to each 
agent’s earnings, collection commis- 

Continued on page 64 
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rofit? 


Our Agency Systems Department can tell 
you more about it. 


Agency Systems Department 
Royal-Liverpool Insurance Group, .150 William St., N.Y. 38, N.Y. 


Please tell me how the Agency Systems Department helps 
agents. No obligation, of course. 


Agent’s Name 





Address 








ee ee 


Represent Royal-Liverpool Insurance Group: Yes[] No([] 


eee 


CASUALTY 
150 WILLIAM 
ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. THE LIVERPOOL 
GLOBE INDEMNITY COMPANY QUEEN INSURANCE COMP 
COMPANY OF AMERICA © AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 1 
COMPANY LTD. © THAMES’ & MERSEY MARINE INSURANCE LID. VIRGINIA FIRE & MARINE-INSURANCE COMPANY 





his 
We Believe 


@ Qualified underwriters are 
entitled to a modern com- 
pensation plan that places 
emphasis on training and 
underwriting skill. We 
have such a plan. 


e@ Underwriters of quality 
business should be ade- 
quately compensated. Our 
contract provides for pay- 
ment of a bonus to our 
representatives who earn 
the National Quality Award. 


eOur policyowners are 
entitled to continuous ser- 
vice, and our representa- 


tives are entitled to adequate f 


compensation for perform- 
ing this service. Our con- 
tract provides an important 


and liberal lifetime fee for | 


such service. For more 


information, 


Write: G. FRANK CLEMENT 


Vice President In Charge of Agencies 


Shenandoah Se 


INSURANCE COMPANY, INCORPORATED 
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sion, ordinary commission, promo- 
tion, transfer, demotion and other 
factors. This data will be used by 
LIAMA to study the effect of ele- 
ments other than the test on the 
success or failure of employees. 


MARINE: 


On the Other Side 


Competition in the marine field 
has passed the bounds of reason, 
because it rests upon an under- 
writing market too large for the 
volume of business available. 

In expressing this opinion, C. H. 
Johnson, chairman of the Liver- 
pool Underwriters’ Association, 
conceded that competition is in- 
evitable. It normally is an efficient 
corrective and safeguard for the 
assured against too high rates or 
unreasonably- narrow policy cover- 
age. 

Today, however, Mr. Johnson 
pointed out, underwriting sensi- 
tivity had occasioned a chain reac- 
tion which affects underwriters, 
brokers, and assureds. Following 
the laws of supply and demand, 
competition has forced the under- 
writers to quote lower rates, no 
matter what the result, and the as- 
sured who needs stability is caught 
in extremes of highs and lows. 


NEBRASKA: 
Speedy Youngsters 
Insurance rate. differentials 


which levy a higher premium for 
younger car owners and operators 
were given substantial support by 
a recent study made in Lincoln, 
Nebraska. 

The survey, conducted by Drs. 
Charles S. Miller and Curtis M. 
Elliott, of the University of Nebras- 
ka, involved the age of drivers who 
violated the speed limit in Lincoln. 

These law-breakers were picked 
up in a two-month period following 
the installation of radar to ap- 
prehend speeders. The law officers 
obtained the age of drivers involved 
in 1519 cases and this data was 
used to point up some significant 
facts. 


As shown in Table I below, the 
bulk of the law violators were 
younger drivers. Fifty per cent of 
the total were under 30 years of 
age, while 3214 per cent were under 
25 years old. 

Table II shows a percentage anal- 
ysis comparing the law violators 
with the total number of drivers by 
age groups. While drivers age 25 
and under held only 17% per cent 
of the drivers’ licenses, they were 
responsible for 36 per cent of the 
speed law violations. 











Table i 
No. of No. of 
speed law speed law 
Age violations Age violations 
16 32 46 19 
17 29 47 19 
18 76 48 14 
19 83 49 18 
20 40 50 22 
21 66 51 12 
22 38 52 13 
23 74 53 12 
24 55 54 17 
25 53 55 10 
26 47 56 15 
27 63 57 16 
28 60 58 9 
29 54 59 10 
30 40 60 8 
31 31 61 4 
32 41 62 6 
33 42 63 9 
34 31 64 4 
35 47 65 4 
36 40 «© 66 1 
37 31 67 4 
38 35 68 3 
39 22 69 3 
40 22 70 1 
41 14 71 0 
42 30 72 1 
43 31 73 2 
44 24 a 
45 12 1519 
Table Il 
Percentage Analysis 
Per cent Per cent 
of total of total 
Age Group apprehended driver licenses 
16 to 20 17 6% 
21 to 25 19 11 
26 to 30 17% 13 
31 to 35 12% 13 
36 to 40 10 10% 
41 to 45 1 10% 
46 to 50 6 8 
51 to 55 4 8 
56 to 60 4 7 
61 to 64 2 5 
65 and over 1 1% 
100 100 
16 to 25 36 17.5 
26 and over 64 82.5 
100 100 
ANNIVERSARY: 


Five Score 


Late spring, 1854, marked dis- 
cussion of the plans to lay the At- 
lantic Cable as well as talk of the 
89 day trip of the clipper ship, 
Flying Cloud, around the Horn 
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from New York to San Francisco. 

Of particular interest to insur- 
ance minded persons of that year 
and to Henry Kellogg in particular 
was the passage of a resolution by 
the General Assembly of Connecti- 
cut incorporating The Phoenix In- 
surance Company of Hartford and 
granting a perpetual charter. 

Young Kellogg, a bookkeeper for 
Connecticut Mutual Life and son 
of a sea-faring family, organized 
the new company and raised $200,- 
000 capital. He became the com- 
pany’s first secretary and nine 
years later, its second president, 
succeeding Nathaniel H. Morgan, 
sea captain and merchant. 

The company’s first advertise- 
ment which appeared on July 18, 
1954, in the “Courant” and read 
in part, “. . . its aim is to secure 
the public confidence by an honor- 
able and prompt payment of all 
just claims for losses.” Therefore, 
the Phoenix lead other companies 
in settlement of losses resulting 
from the Chicago fire of 1871, by 
paying the first loss—$10,000 to 
one Isaac Day, holder of policy 
No. 10752. 


FAR EAST: 


Oriental Observes 


Contrary to Kipling’s gloomy 
prediction, East met West recently 
and the twain were mutually im- 
pressed. 


Noboru Kakazu, president and 
founder of the only life insurance 
company on the island of Okinawa 
in the Ryukyu island chain has 
been touring the United States 
under the sponsorship of the Army. 


Mr. Kakazu predicted a rising 
tide of business for his company, 
Okinawa Life Insurance Company, 
Ltd., a stock company founded a 
little more than a year ago with 
capital of $50,000. Ownership rests 
with the U. S. government, but its 
51 per cent share of the company 
will eventually be turned over to 
the Okinawans. 

Enthused about many of the 
methods of procedures of American 
Insurance, Mr. Kakazu was partic- 
ularly interested in accounting 
techniques as he observed them in 
New York Life’s San Francisco 
Office, 
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Could You Build A Profitable Agency?? 


I. IF Financing Worries were Elim- 
inated 
General Agency 
Franchises 


Salary Contract available to new 
agents with no financial risk to 
yourself, 


II. IF You were Given one of the most 
competitive Rate Books, 


Featuring: 
Modern Term Contracts and Riders 
A Bonus Contract 
Special Ordinary Life 
Disability Income of $10 per month 


Available in Illinois, 
lowa, Nebraska, Minne- 
sota, North Dakota, 
Missouri, Montana, 
Washington, Oregon, 
California, Idaho, Colo- 
Cl dw ing. 
rado an yoming per $1,000 
Exclusive Accident and Sickness 
Contracts 
Substandard—Permanent to Table 
P (500%) 
Term to Table F (250%) 


11I. IF You were Given a Top Com- 
mission Contract 


hh; i ] Write H. SMITH HAGAN, Vice President 
NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


WATERTOWN, SOUTH DAKOTA 


























to write: aioe in ali 48° States thd: the F 
District of. Columbia : ; 


From’ “State”. -of Mapuche it *has truly 
‘ ane “STATE , OF: THE: ‘NATION. 





State Mutual Life Assurance Compyn 
OF WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


























Att’n: Insurance Buyers. 


YOU NEED A GOOD KNOWLEDGE OF 
INSURANCE TO BUY THE RIGHT IN- 
SURANCE. The Spectator’s “COVERAGE 
AND FORMS” Tells You All. 











A ROVING REPORTER: 


Non-Alcoholic 
Insurance 


By LEVERING CARTWRIGHT 
Chicago, Illinois 


COMMON denominator of 

many of the so-called “funda- 
mental” religions is a_ scruple 
against drinking, and there are at 
least three insurance companies 
that are now successfully doing 
an automobile insurance business 
among these people by offering a 
reward for abstemiousness. These 


underwriters of teetotallers only 
are Preferred Risk Mutual of Des 
Moines, Pioneer Auto of Alabama 
with executive offices at Chicago, 
and Central Mutual Security of 
Chicago. 

The three companies operate 
pretty much according to the same 
pattern, offering roughly 30 per 
cent off manual at the outset and 
including $500 medical coverage 
in the liability contract and giving 
a 5 per cent credit each year up 
to a maximum of five years for no 
claims. 


Backers 


There are various publications 
that reach followers of these re- 
ligions and that have a strong 
pulling power for advertisements 
in behalf of this insurance. Among 
the fundamental religions are the 
Moody Bible Church of Chicago, 
Seventh Day Adventists, Church 
of God, Assembly of God, Church 
of Christ and some of the Baptist 
groups. Then there is a ground 
for appeal to Christian Scientists 
whose religious principles include 






total abstinence from alcoho! and 
tobacco. 

By appealing to the teetoialler 
and directing the advertising and 
agency activities to members of 
these religions, the companies ar 
getting a person who is very likely 
to be a highly considerate ani 
conservative driver aside from th: 
matter of alcohol. However, when 
it comes to the under twenty-five 
and unmarried risk, then the three 
companies agree that the progeny 
of the fundamental religionists 
smell no sweeter than the offspring 
of those who enjoy an occasional 
beer or even a Gibson or two be. 
fore dinner. They are strictly a 
pain in the neck to the under: 
writers. 


First in Field 


Preferred Risk Mutual is the 
company first in the field and in 
1954 after about seven years in 
business has developed premiums 
of about $2,600,000. The 1953 
earned loss ratio was 51.1 per cent 
and the combined loss and expense 
was 79.6 per cent. 











NATIONAL 
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ACCIDENT 








As a matter of fact... 


year. 


Not bad going, is it? 


Epwin W. Craic 
Chairman 


NOW 16th... 


The ranking of companies published 
recently by The National Underwriter 
shows this Company moved up one place 
during 1953 to become the 16th largest, 
based on total life insurance in force. 


we were the 
only company among the top thirty in the 
United States to improve its ranking last 


The NATIONAL LIFE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE Co. 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 


ELpon STEVENSON, Jr. 
President 








Life Office Management Association 

. is truly a cooperative organization. 
Through research, educational projects, and 
exchange of information by member companies, 
LOMA continuously improves office operation 


and employee effectiveness. 


Life Insurance Company of Georgia has 
gained much through LOMA. 25 per cent 
of our present Home Office clerical force has 


received LOMA training. 


1feciley— 


GEORGIA. 








INSURES THE SOUTH 
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OVER A BILLION DOLLARS LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE 
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This company was originated in 
the orbit of Sam Morris, who is 
one of the top evangelists of the 
country. He serves as president of 
Preferred Risk. These leading 
evangelists operate on a big scale, 
owning radio stations, publica- 
tions and what not. They might be 
thought of almost as counterparts 
of the Farm Bureau in their 
faucets of activity and in the va- 
riety of their contact with their 
members. They have of course 
very large mailing lists and these 
are wonderful vineyards for in- 
surance cultivation. 


Tulsa Evangelist 


Pioneer Auto is within the evan- 
gelistic empire, it might be said, 
of Oral Roberts of Tulsa who, ac- 
cording to his followers, is out- 
rivaled only by Billy Graham. Mr. 
Roberts has a publication at Tulsa 
known as “Healing Waters” with 
three hundred thousand circula- 
tion. 

Mr. Roberts has at his side S. 
Lee Braxton, who is President of 
Pioneer Auto. Mr. Braxton is a 
wealthy man from Whiteville, 
N. C., who retired at the age of 
forty-four and is now serving as 
a dollar a year man for Oral Rob- 
erts. He helps in the operation of 
some 300 radio stations as well as 
his insurance and other activities. 
Mr. Roberts is an inspirational 
speaker who appears before Ro- 
tary Clubs and other audiences. 
One of the talks that he is known 
particularly for is called “Fear of 
Prosperity.” 


Officers 


Pioneer Auto, which just got 
under way this spring, is doing 
business at the rate of about $700,- 
000. The head office at Chicago is 
looked after by William McFar- 
ling who has the title of Agency 
Director. A. H. Teschke, the Vice 
President and General Counsel, is 
also Vice President of United 
‘nsurance Company of Chicago. 
Frank Leu of Nashville is a Vice 
President and Director. He was 
with Life & Casualty many years 
and is now President of Homeland 
Life of Nashville. E. M. McKin- 
ney, Vice President at Birming- 
ham, was for seven years with 
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Alabama Farm Bureau Insurance 
Company. The experience of this 
company looks good in the early 
stages and business is being de- 
veloped at a very satisfactory clip. 

Central Mutual Security got 
under way last October. It was 
formed by two men who were 
agents of Preferred Risk Mutual 
and were much impressed by the 
possibilities. They are Joseph 


Gunderson and Frank Nicodem. 
The underwriting at the head office 
is done by Don Gunderson, son of 
Joseph Gunderson. He was for- 
merly with Lumbermen’s Mutual 


Casualty and then with Glens 
Falls. 
Publications that these com- 


panies find that have a good pull 
include “Christian Life” and “Grit” 
of Williamsport, Pa. 








Meet the V.I. P. 


MY COMPANY STRESSES 


THE HUMAN ELEMENT... I’m a very important person 
where it means the most to me. . . with my Company. 
My happy relationship with Berkshire Life is best 
expressed in the complete satisfaction I get from the 
prompt, thoughtful handling of all my business. 
I'm not just a name on a list nor a pin on a map... 
I’m a valued Agent with “most important” cases. 








Complete personal coverage in Life, Annuities, 
Accident & Health and Hospitalization. 








Br YOUR EYE 


ERKSHIRE 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. « A MUTUAL COMPANY e CHARTERED 1851 
W. RANKIN FUREY, C.L.U., President 
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Non-Assessable Policyholders 
Assessed by Liquidator 


The Texas Mutual Insurance 
Company was organized in 1949. 
Through fraudulent transactions 
the company purported to have a 
free surplus of over $200,000 which 
entitled it to write non-assessable 
insurance, The Board of Insurance 
Commissioners issued a certificate 
permitting the company to issue 
non-assessable policies. 

When the fraud was discovered a 
liquidator was appointed. The li- 
quidator levied an assessment 
against policyholders. The policy- 
holders brought legal action con- 
tending that the Board of Insurance 
Commissioners’ conclusion that a 
company was entitled to issue non- 
assessable policies was conclusive 
on the liquidator. 

The court held that it was the 
Board’s duty to determine whether 
the insurance laws had been com- 
plied with, and approval by the 
Board of policies carrying a non- 
assessable clause rendered such pol- 
icyholders not assessable. 
(Moreland et al. v. Knox, Texas 
Court of Civil Appeals, May 12, 
1954.) 


Complicated Pregnancy 
Is a Sickness 


The insured, Anna M. Sullivan, 
was a practicing dentist. She re- 
ceived a professional disability pol- 
icy on April 2, 1952. Three months 
later she became pregnant. The 
policy provided indemnity for loss 
of time “caused by sickness” 
if the “sickness” wholly and con- 
tinuously disabled the insured in 
the practice of her profession. The 
indemnity provided for $400 a 
month. 

The insured made a claim under 
the policy, contending that for four 
months she was unable to practice 
her profession. The claim was re- 
jected and a law suit followed. The 
complaint alleged that the plaintiff 
“was taken ill and sick” on Novem- 
ber 7, 1952, while practicing her 
profession; that she was suffering 
from “severe nausea and vomiting 
from an underlying pregnant con- 
dition”; that “further complica- 
tions set in” all of which disabled 
her for four months. 

What was meant by the word 
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By LUKE A. BURKE 
Member of the New York Bar 


“complications” in the complaint 
was amplified in a bill of particu- 
lars as being “nervousness and ten- 
sion” which was aggravated by her 
type of work and which increased 
her nausea; and in December, 1952, 
by the development of hemorrhoids; 
and for a week, of grippe. 

The company moved to dismiss 
the complaint as being legally in- 
sufficient on its face. The court 
denied the motion and the company 
appealed. The appellate court also 
refused to dismiss the complaint, 
saying: 

“The defendant’s theory of legal 
insufficiency may be stated in sim- 
ple terms to be that pregnancy is 
not a ‘sickness,’ and since preg- 
nancy is an occurrence within the 
choice of the assured it could 
neither have been intended to have 
been regarded as a ‘sickness’ nor 
covered in any event, because an 
insurance contract, to come within 
the public policy of New York, 
must depend upon the ‘happening 
of a fortuitous event,’ Insurance 
Law No. 41. The policy here does 
not expressly exclude pregnancy 
or the effects of pregnancy from 
coverage. 

“But the complaint which we are 
required by a long familiar prac- 
tice to read favorably to the plead- 


er in its factual ailegations and in 
the inferences taken from them, 
does not plead the pregnancy itself 
as being ‘sickness’; but rather 
pleads that the described sickness 
came ‘from an underlying preg- 
nancy,’ which we think to be quite 
a different thing; and which averts 
the force of defendant’s well-docu- 
mented argument that pregnancy 
is not sickness. 

“Pregnancy is, of course, a nor- 
mal biological function and it is 
not an illness; and while even nor- 
mally it can be disabling for a 
greater or longer period in the 
sense it causes some disruption of 
other physical or mental activity, 
neither the interference nor the 
disruption would ordinarily be re- 
garded as arising from disease or 
illness. Other normal biological 
functions, notably sleeping, regu- 
larly interfere with activity. 

“But in common with many nor- 
mal biological functions, fortuitous 
deviations occur in the pregnancy 
function and in the normal proc- 
esses which accompany the func- 
tion. While an uneventful preg- 
nancy would not be regarded by the 
court as a ‘sickness,’ a complicated 
pregnancy, carrying unusual and 
disabling consequences, or accom- 
Continued on page 70 
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panied by variations from normal 
limits as such limits might be 
viewed in a well-advised medical 
opinion, could. be treated factually 
by a jury as sickness. 

“Eating is a voluntary normal 
biological function, but if one be- 
comes ill in the course of eating it 
would make a hard case to say that 
because the underlying biological 
function is normal and illness would 
not usually be expected to follow, 
the person was not sick. Most ill- 
nesses are due to deviations in bio- 
logical functions which under nor- 
mal conditions work smoothly 
enough and we become conscious 
of them when they are in disorder. 

“All we are required to say on 
the face of this complaint is 
whether it pleads facts from which 
a jury might hold that plaintiff 
suffered a disabling sickness be- 


yond the area of normal pregnancy. 
We think it is sufficient for this 
purpose. 

“The question on the trial will be 
the extent to which the disability 
is shown by plaintiff to have ex- 
tended beyond the range of normal 
pregnancy; and to that extent the 
jury would be free to regard the 
disability as having been caused by 
‘sickness’ within the policy.” 
(Sullivan v. National Casualty Co., 
New York Supreme Court, Appel- 
late Division, March 24, 1954.) 


Late Notice Under Automobile 
Liability Policy 


An interesting and unusual de- 


cision is found in the case of 
American Surety Company  v. 
Rosenthal (New York Supreme 


Court, Special Term, Part 9, June 
18, 1954). 

The carrier brought an action 
for a declaratory judgment to de- 
termine whether it had to defend 
the assured as’a result of an auto- 
mobile accident. The policy pro- 
vided for notice of the accident 





within a reasonable time. The 
accident was between the insured 
car and a car operated by a Mrs. 
Siegal. No claim of injuries was 
made at the scene of the accideni. 
The assured failed to notify the 
carrier of the accident until two 
months later when he received a 
summons and complaint from Mrs. 


Siegal. The complaint claimed 
property damage and personal in- 
juries, 


The court decided that the car- 
rier had a right to disclaim on the 
property damage action but had to 
defend the personal injury action. 
The court’s reasoning is as follows: 

“On the evidence presented, there 
was substantial basis on the part 
of the defendants for regarding the 
accident, at least in so far as any 
claim for personal injuries is con- 
cerned, as a trivial mishap or oc- 
currence, for Mrs. Siegal, at the 
time of the accident, did not appear 
to be injured. Of that, there can 
be no question. But the same can- 
not be affirmed of the claim for 
property damage, inasmuch as both 
automobiles involved in the collision 





Insurance Groups ~~. 
superbly accommodated. 
Open May to October. 


ALL INCLUSIVE AMERICAN PLAN RATES 


In leisure hours, delegates will enjoy swimming 
in our own heated patio pool or in the adjacent 
world’s largest outdoor mineral pool. 
riding, golf, nightly dances, barbecues and square 
dances are all available. Group sightseeing trips to 
such nearby points of interest as Aspen, Maroon Bells 
and Hanging Lake are easily arranged. 








HOTEL COLORADO— GLENWOOD SPRINGS, COLO. 
Denver Office: 313 Boston Building, Denver, Colorado 


“Combine at HOTEL COLORADO 


Glenwood Springs, Colorado 


In the Heart of the Rockies, 162 miles west of 
mile-high Denver, convention problems melt away at 
colorful HOTEL COLORADO. 

Our capable staff, skilled in every phase of 
convention organization and execution, meet your 
<< every need...anticipate your every desire. Spacious 
banquet, meeting and conference rooms make busi- 


ness a pleasure...keep your convention running 


smoothly... 
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were damaged, and the damage to 
neither automobile was of a minor 
or trivial nature. Accordingly, the 
failure of the defendants to give 
notice of the occurrence ‘as soon as 
practicable’ after the accident can- 
not be justified or excused so far 
as the claim for property damage 
is concerned (see Haas Tobacco 
Co. v. American Fidelity Co., 226 
N. Y. 348, 346). 

“The question thus presented is 
whether, under the circumstances, 
the failure of the defendants to 
give the required notice affects the 
obligation of the plaintiff to de- 
fend the cause of action for per- 
sonal injuries as _ distinguished 
from the cause of action for prop- 
erty damage. The determination 
of this question depends upon 
whether the insurance contract is 
entire or severable and divisible. 
The distinction is of importance, 
since if the contract is entire, all 
of the protection will be lost, where- 
as if the contract is severable and 
divisible, it will be avoided only 
as to the part directly affected by 
or connected with the breach. * * * 

“The policy sets forth the limits 
of liability against each coverage 
and stipulates for a separate pre- 
mium for each. In other words, the 
risks are separately stated and the 
premiums for each risk are sepa- 
rately fixed. Clearly, therefore, the 
policy in suit is severable and 
divisible. 

“Could not the defendants have 
applied for and obtained personal 
injury coverage from one company, 
property damage from another, 
collision insurance from another, 


sand so on? There can be no doubt, 


that under such circumstances, the 
failure of the insured to give time- 
ly notice to one company would not 
relieve another of its obligation to 
defend where it had been given 
the required notice.” 

We think this is an unusual re- 
sult, and it may be that the case 
will be appealed. If so, we shall 
report further on it. 


Broker Failed To Procure 
Coverage 


‘©The defendant was both a real 
estate agent and an _ insurance 
broker. The plaintiff purchased a 
home through him and told him to 

Continued on page 72 
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Confidentially 


we're only 
second best 


Cheerfully accepted among 
ourselves is the fact that, 

as a company, we'll never be 
better than second-best. 


First best? We’ll never make it. We are 
too human to be perfect. But too stubborn 


ever to stop trying to be better. 


Like to know how we feel about brokers 
and surplus writers? We'll gladly 
send you a copy of “Message to Brokers.” 
Write for it today. 


293 Million-Dollar Producers 
Placed Some of Their Business 
Through CAC in 1953. 


Continental Assurance Co 


Agency Department 
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310 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 


CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 


ONE OF THE CONTINENTAL COMPANIES, CHICAGO 








GEORGE B. BUCK 
ACTUARY 


Specializing in Employees’ Benefit and Pension Funds 
150 NASSAU ST. NEW YORK 














HUGGINS & COMPANY 


Consulting Actuaries & Insurance Accountants 
Architects Building, 117 S. 17th Street, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
TELEPHONE LOCUST 4-1122 
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have the premises insured or have 
the insurance transferred from the 
former owner. The defendant did 
neither, and ten days after the title 
was closed the premises burned. 
The former owner had cancelled 
his policy. The defendant had 
agreed to take care of the insur- 
ance. However, nothing had been 
specified as to the kind of insur- 
ance, amount, duration, etc. The 
purchase price was $5,000 and the 
former owner had $4,000 fire cov- 
erage. 

The jury awarded a verdict of 
$4,000 against the broker. On ap- 
peal, the latter urged that the ver- 
dict should not stand because (1) 
there was no consideration for the 
agreement, (2) there was no mu- 
tuality of assent, (3) no agreement 
as to the price of the policy, (4) no 
agreement as to the payment of the 


premiums, (5) no amount of in- 
surance was specified, and (6) no 
duration of the policy was stated. 

The Appellate Court sustained 
the verdict, first stating the gen- 
eral rule of law as follows: 


General Rule 


“It may be laid down as a gen- 
eral rule that a broker or agent 
who, with a view to compensation 
for his services, undertakes to pro- 
cure insurance on the property of 
another, and, unjustifiably and 
through his fault or neglect, fails 
to do so, will be held liable for any 
damage resulting therefrom. Al- 
though there is some authority to 
the effect that one who gratuitously 
undertakes to procure insurance 
for another is not liable for his 
omission to do so, it is generally 
accepted that the undertaking in 
itself imposes a duty to procure 
such insurance, and according to 
some authorities, the trust and con- 
fidence imposed in a broker em- 
ployed to secure insurance on prop- 


erty afford a sufficient considera- 
tion for his undertaking to carry 
out the instructions given. 

“The general rule in such respect 
is that where an insurance agent 
or broker undertakes to procure a 
policy of insurance for another, 
affording protection against a 
designated risk, the law imposes 
upon him the duty, in the exercise 
of reasonable care, to perform the 
duty he has assumed, and within 
the amount of the proposed policy, 
he may be held liable for the loss 
properly attributable to his negli- 
gent default. The promise by a 
property owner to take a policy o! 
insurance, for the securing of 
which he employs a broker, ha: 
been declared to be a sufficient con- 
sideration for the broker’s under- 
taking to carry out his instruction, 
with respect to the policy.” 

The court then went on to say 
that the kind of insurance, amount, 
duration, etc., was intended to be 
the same as that of the former 
owners. 

(Lawrence v. Francis, Arkansa: 
Supreme Court, April 26, 1954.) 
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Everybody wants Everything 
RIGHT NOW! 





Nothing satisfies a policyowner like getting his 
benefit check QUICK when he’s been sick, hurt 
or disabled. That’s one reason why Mutual of 
Omaha has maintained its lead, year after year, 
as the largest exclusive health and accident com- 
pany in the world. Mutual of Omaha is famous 
for PROMPT PAYMENT OF BENEFITS ... 
| through 110 local service offices in the United 
States, Canada, Alaska, Hawaii and the Canal 
Zone. Mutual of Omaha sent out more than 11,000 
benefit checks every week in 1953 .. . an average 
of more than $1,200,000 a week . . . 63 million dol- 
lars for the year. A fine company to insure with 











Come now to Chicago and the world-renowned 
EDGEWATER BEACH Hotel for an ideal va- 
cation. Enjoy its fabulous, new outdoor swim- 
ming pool and cabanas... . Indoor and outdoor 
dancing to name bands on the famed Beach 
Walk ... Play tennis, shuffleboard. Your reserva- 
tion now will be given careful attention. 

















. a fine company to sell for. 


MUTUAL BENEFIT HEALTH 
& ACCIDENT ASSOCIATION 


Home Office: OMAHA, NEBR. 
Canadian Head Office: 


TORONTO 
V. J. SKUTT, President 
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‘1. Is your next-door merchant 
covered for transportation of 
property he is buying and selling? 
You don’t have to live on the 
ocean to write Marine. 

2. Who holds or works on prop- 
erty owned by others? Carpet 
cleaners and television repairmen, 
for example, have bailee respon- 
sibilities and need “good custo- 
mers’ insurance.” 

3. We give value, we get price. 

4. How many of your clients 
sell goods or services on time? 
They’re your best prospects for 
Accounts Receivable. 

5. A company will spend more 
lime and money investigating the 
purchase of a new desk than it 
will in selecting the man who will 
it behind it. A Fidelity Bond is: 
a basic instrument of personnel 
policy. 

6. From the married woman’s 
slant, a husband is a highly per- 
ishable commodity. And if a girl 
is single, there’s a guaranteed Re- 
tirement Income plan for her... 
at the price of a stick or two of 
furniture a year. 

7. Back-to-school month can be 
vour Juvenile Life and Accident 
month. Capitalize the appeal no 
father can resist—the future of 
his child. 

8. When you’re plowing back 
into your business every available 
cent to finance expansion, you’re 
wide open for the loss of vour key 
men and women. 

9. Honesty, like a time table, is 
subject to change without notice. 

10. Keep your eye on seasonal 
fluctuations of merchandise. After 
a loss, a client may discover that 
he has been exposed to the serious 
Peril of substantial underinsur- 
ance. 

11. Since World War Two, there 
has been an industrial trend to- 
ward the use of boilers at higher 
temperatures and higher pres- 
sures. See your merchants and 
small manufacturers. 

12. Watch your packages. Two 
or three units of Storekeepers 
Burglary and Robbery can lead to 
difficulty when vour client really 
Needs Broad Form Money and 
Securities plus Mercantile Open 
Stock. 

13. The capturing and closing 
of a Life case is not always en- 
tirely dependent on a set of fig- 
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sales briefs... 





A LINE A DAY... 


By Mel Blackburn, C.P.C.U. 


ures. After all, you’re dealing with 
a life someone loves, the most 
dramatic situation there is. Make 
it big, make it move, make it un- 
usual. 

14. “Where there’s a debt 
there’s a need for Life insurance” 
means something special to home 
buyers. 

15. This past year will probably 
go down in the books as the most 
prosperous “recession” America 
has ever experienced. Actually, 
our golden age is still ahead be- 
cause we have rapid technological 
progress, the steady development 
of new areas of competition, and 
a new generation of professional 
managers; these are the people 








Dear Boss, these natives aren't ready 
for insurance yet. 


and the forces shaping the size of 
increased productivity and _in- 
creased income. 

16. America’s (and Canada’s) 
heritage for young people is one 
of great expectations. These ex- 
pectations can be realized because 
it is the free way to seek equality 
by creating an expanding oppor- 
tunity for all. 

17. A good policy might well 
be: Tighten collections. Another 
worthy aim is to effect office 
economies by multicopy invoices, 
window envelopes, fewer letters 
and less record-keeping. You can 
save as much as your net profit 
on a new $2,000 premium account. 

18. There’s only one thing 
worse than having too much stock: 
it is—not having enough. When a 
retailer client is adjusting inven- 
tories upward, you have two 
problems, i.e., raising insurance- 
to-value and making collections. 

19. When faced with a forgery, 
your client has an _ interesting 
question: “Who’s responsible, the 
bank?” You know what a forgery 
is, but do the jury, the lawyers 
and the judge? Here’s a foolproof 
solution: A depositor’s forgery 
bond, or, insuring agreement V of 
the 3D policy which protects both 
the insured and his bank against 
loss due to forgery of the in- 
sured’s checks. 

Continued on page 74 
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. .. you can serve them better with 
the multiple line facilities of the National 
. . . whether it be a contract bond 
or contractor’s equipment floater. 


NATIONAL OF HARTFORD GROUP 


Fire » Marine + Casualty 


NATIONAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF HARTFORD 
MECHANICS AND TRADERS INSURANCE COMPANY 








Western Department, Chicago FRANKLIN NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
Pacific Department, San Francisco TRANSCONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
Canadian Department, Toronto UNITED NATIONAL INDEMNITY COMPANY 


Metropolitan Department, New York 
Executive and Administrative Offices: Hartford 15, Connecticut 








Woodward, Ryan, Sharp and Davis 
Consulting Actuaries 
55 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
HAnover 2-5840 








WOODWARD and FONDILLER, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
Insurance Accountants 


New York Washineton Los Angeles 
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Sales Briefs 


Continued from page 73 


20. Sure, vou have Marine pros- 
pects. Your home town merchants 
and manufacturers who export 
products or import materials and 
merchandise, or who make inter- 
coastal shipments. 

21. As the country’s political 
fever rises in anticipation of the 
fall elections, it is timely to think 
of Public Official bonds. 

22. “Have you coordinated your 
Life insurance with the new So- 
cial Security program?” 

23. “What happens to your busi- 
ness when one of the partners 
dies?” 

24. “How much insurance do 
you have on your life right now? 
What would be the going price of 
your business with you out of the 
picture?” 

25. “Your term insurance was 
purchased when you needed guar- 
anteed protection for your family. 
Now, your principal need is a 
guaranteed savings plan for your- 
self—something that will put you 
on our monthly payroll for life 
when you are ready to retire.” 

26. Social Security plus perma- 
nent Life insurance assures meat 
and potatoes on the table, a new 
suit every year, a pleasant home, 
and an opportunity to say in ret- 
rospect, “Well, I didn’t do so 
badly after all.” 

27. Your program for fall: plan- 
ning, preparation, production, 
profit. It’s a hard-to-beat success 
formula—any time. 

28. Our future is to show peo- 
ple how they can help themselves. 

29. A home owner’s greatest 
hazard is not fire, but death. For 
every mortgaged home which suf- 
fers a fire, there are sixteen which 
suffer the death of the head of 
the household before the mort- 
gage is paid. 

30. You write the auto, general 
liability, comp, and fire lines for 
risks owning one, two and three 
trucks. Who writes the motor cal- 
go lines? You? Good. 

31. “The bitterness of low qual- 
ity kills the sweetness of low 
price."—F. P. “Flick” Girdner, 
Chillicothe, Missouri. 


THE SPECTATOR 
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PRODUCTS 


TO SAVE TIME AND MONEY FOR 


SERVICES 


Economic Facts of U. S. Life 


The Tenth Annual Edition of the 
Basic Marketing Chart of the U. S. 
is now for sale. According to the 
Research Company of America, pub- 
lishers, the chart provides basic 
economic facts comparatively ana- 
lyzed for quick reference. 

Among the marketing ques- 
tions studied are population shifts, 
changes occurring in income, life 
insurance purchased by Americans, 
retail sales in 1953, buying income 
and the importance of the farm 
market. Other information includes 
tabulations of homes with electric- 
ity, television sets, auto, telephones, 


and individual income tax returns. 
For Further Information Circle 70 on Card. 


Credit, Collection System 


A complete and easily-used credit 
and collection system for local 
agents has been developed by 
the Security-Connecticut Insurance 
Companies based on the theory that 
if an agency does not have a sound 
and standardized system on pay- 
ments and credit it will one day 
have serious collection problems. 

Among the remedial suggestions 
offered are that agents prepare 
monthly statements of financial 
condition for their own protection. 
The 14-line form suggested for this 
Provides for increasingly greater 
discounting of accounts receivable. 
Bill stickers replace form letters in 
this plan. Cycle billing whereby 
renewal policies and bills are sent 
exactly 45 days in advance of the 
actual renewal date is one of the 
major features. 

Methods are suggested. on new 
business for new clients and new 
business for present clients, as well 
as methods of part payment. The 
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place of various types of multiple- 
bill systems in the collection picture 
are discussed. 


For Further Information Circle 91 on Card. 


File Offers Extra Drawer 


“The File with the extra drawer” 
is the feature of Remington Rand’s 
new line of Kompakt file cabinets. 
This line is available in 3-drawer 
desk height, 4-drawer counter 
height, 5-drawer standard 51 inch 





Extra Drawer—Same Height 


height and the new 6-drawer height, 
designed to accommodate an extra 
drawer in the same vertical space 
as standard files. 

According to company figures, by 
using the new 6-drawer unit in 
place of existing 4-drawer files, 
present filing area can be reduced 
one-third. In this instance, the 
Kompakt file with 4,736 more filing 
inches, cuts the floor space by 690 
square feet, a saving, at the ac- 
cepted rate of $3.00 per square foot, 
of $2,070 a year. 

Descriptive literature is avail- 
able. : ; 


For Further Information Circle 71 on Card. 


INSURANCE 





l | 
USE REPLY CARD ON PAGE 80 


For additional free information on one 
or more of these items, detach the reply 
card. Circle on it the number or num- 
bers corresponding to the figures listed 
after each item in which you are inter- 
ested. Fill in the blanks with your name 
and address and drop the card in the 
mail. 

This reply card is not an order blank. 
It merely tells the supplier that you are 
interested in receiving without obligation 
more information about his product or 
publication. 











Automatic Line Selector 


Among the new products added 
to the electric typewriter line of 
International Business Machines is 
the IBM Form Line Selector. This 
device is mounted on the right end 
of the carriage on any of the eom- 
pany’s standard, executive, or lift- 
platen electric typewriters having 
12 or 16 inch carriages. 

Rapid advancement of forms 
from one typewritten line to the 
next desired line, or from one con- 
tinuous form to a succeeding one is 
assured by presetting the line selec- 
tor to stop at the correct writing 
line. Vertical stops from 1% inches 
to 12 inches apart can be selected 
and the distance between stops ad- 
justed. 


For Further Information Circle 72 on Card. 


Radio in Your Sales Program 


A “sound” policy to increase 
agency “volume” by radio is being 
offered by Central Mutual Insur- 
ance Company in the form of 12 
radio commercials prepared to sell 
the agency name and sell the 
agent’s service. 

The series of verbal ads—six 
half-minute commercials and six 

Continued on page 78 
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Products and Services 


Continued from page 77 


minute commercials—make no men- 
tion of The Central. Gift booklets 
are offered, however, to help the 
agent get inquiries. 

Folder containing these messages 
is free. 


For Further Information Circle 73 on Card. 


Radiation and Insurance 


The Joint Fire & Marine Insur- 
ance Committee on Radiation has 
prepared two booklets on the sub- 
ject of atomic energy. 

One of these, “Fire Protection 
for Particle Accelerator Installa- 
tions,” discusses atom smashers 
which are a problem both for the 
fire protection engineer and the fire 
insurance underwriter. In addition 
to being costly, these complex, cus- 
tom built machines are sometimes 
housed in combustible buildings and 
also involve inherent fire hazards 
such as oil coolants and high volt- 
age electrical equipment. 

Fundamentals of nuclear physics, 
atomic particle behavior leading to 
creation of accelerators, the details 
of high energy accelerators, fire 
prevention and protection, and a 
list of particle accelerators instal- 
lations are presented in this booklet. 

The other publication, which is a 
technical summary intended for 
guidance in the consideration of 
fire and marine insurance problems, 
is a report of the committee. It 
covers a study of the effect of the 
use of radioactive materials on cur- 
rent fire prevention and protection 
practices. 


For Further Information Circle 74 on Card. 


Engineering Changes Desks 


Several new developments in 
steel desk construction have been 
incorporated in all models in 6000 
and 7000 lines of Style-Master 
desks being produced by Yawman 
and Erbe. 

The company has announced that 
these engineering features include 
nylon bearings on drawers for 
effortless and quiet drawer opera- 
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tion, spring controlled card drawer 
stop to simplify drawer removal, 
kick out mechanism providing posi- 
tive and easy locking and unlocking, 
sliding reference shelf which may 
be reversed to become a utility 
drawer, and slotted card drawer 
sides for installing partitions on 
one-inch centers for filing cards of 
any size. 

In addition, new methods of con- 
struction make the desks flexible so 
that the end-sections can be re- 
versed or transposed, converting 
one type of desk into an entirely 
different type with the aid of simple 
tools. 


For Further Information Circle 75 on Card. 


Life Insurance Facts Assembled 


The impressive gains made by 
life insurance over the years is 
shown clearly in the wealth of sta- 
tistics presented in the latest an- 
nual Life Insurance Fact Book, 
issued by the Institute of Life In- 
surance. 

Aggregate figures on life insur- 
ance, state-wise gains, surveys of 
life insurance ownership by fam- 
ilies, figures on credit life, group 
life, extra-risk life, and juvenile 
life are all to be found here along 
with many other facts and figures. 

The growth of life insurance as- 
sets held by life companies to back 
up their more than 200 million 
policies and the changes in invest- 
ment distribution of those assets 
over the years are shown in the 
Fact Book in detail. 


For Further Information Circle 76 on Card. 
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Doing the work of two men, eh, Simms? 
I guess that explains why you've been 
spending twice as much time going out 
for coffee. 


Reader Eases Microprint Use 


A reader for “Microcards” aid 
other forms and sizes of opaque 
microprint cards has been put into 
quantity production by Eastman 
Kodak Company. Known as the 
Kodagraph Microprint Reader, 
Model A, it has been designed to 
make the use of microprint more 
comfortable and more acceptable to 
those who cope with volumincus 
literature. 

Feature of the reader is a unique 
typewriter-like roller which grips 
the card and enables the user to 
select by a quick, simple movement 
the portion of the card bearing the 
pages with the desired information. 
Page images are seen on a green 
screen made of special glare-elimi- 
nating material. 

Other features of the reader are 
a powerful illuminating system and 
magnification by a special lens 
which in many cases makes the 
image larger and more legible than 
the original. 


For Further Information Circle 77 on Card. 


1953 A & H Figures and Facts 


An up-to-date picture of the fast 
growing accident and health field 
giving the financial facts of 624 
property and life companies writing 
A & H coverages has been compiled 
by SPECTATOR statisticians in the 
1954 Accident Insurance Register. 
Figures are comparative for recent 
years and present the latest avail- 
able financial and underwriting re- 
sults with significant ratios for 
easy comparisons. 

Other tables show premiums 
earned and losses incurred includ- 
ing adjustment expenses incurred 
by lines. This year “health only” 
has been added to this table. A 
chart which shows classes of acci- 
dent and health policies written by 
various companies has been en- 
larged by 95 companies. Financial 
results for Blue Cross, Blue Shield 
and other hospital associations are 


reported. 
For Further Information Circle 78 on Card. 


Insurance Counsel Listed 


The forty-sixth annual directory 
of insurance and transportation de- 
fense counsel in the United States 
and possessions, Canada and Mexico 


THE SPECTATOR 
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haus been published by Hine’s Legal 
Directory, Inc. According to the 
publisher, all attorneys listed are 
highly qualified in their fields. 
Supplemental listings in the book 
include a list of handwriting ex- 
perts, insurance companies, state 
insurance Officials, company groups, 
insurance and transportation or- 
ganizations, transportation lines. 


For Further Information Circle 79 on Card. 


Machine Cuts Tabs and Holes 


A tabbing and multiple hole 
punching machine has been de- 
signed to cut paper, leather, fabrics, 
light metals and plastics quickly, 





Foot Powered Tabber 


easily, and accurately, according to 
its manufacturer, Southworth Ma- 
chine Company. 

The foot-power machine cuts one- 
inch lifts of material, punches sev- 
eral holes of any desired shape 
simultaneously, rounds off corners, 
and cuts straight lines. Various 
sized tab knives and punches of 
different sizes and designs are 
available. 

Accurate and neat operation of 
the machine is facilitated by its 
built-in rule, side gage and built-in 
waste drawer. Descriptive litera- 
ture is available. 

For Further Information Circle 80 on Card. 


Adjusters Directory Ready 
Expanded to include 52 more 
Continued on page 80 
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Needed-a Check for °5000 


Picture this patient without Polio insurance! He’s a prisoner in an iron 
lung... unable to earn wages... faced with a procession of bills 
...and no way to pay them. Would you like to see a client of yours 
in such a situation? 

American Casualty’s Dread Disease Policy lets YOU be the banker 
when Polio or any of seven specified diseases strike. Instead of only 
sympathy-—you give the stricken family CASH—up to $5000.00 per 
person for all of the medical expenses of Polio, Tetanus, Diphtheria, 
Scarlet Fever, Smallpox, Leukemia, Primary Encephalitis and Primary 
Meningitis. Family premium is only $12. a year; individuals $6. 

If you're not familiar with American Casualty’s Polio and Dread Disease 
Policy, write for details today. (In New Jersey, coverage is Polio—only). 


American Casualty Company 


READING, PENNSYLVANIA 
Since 1902 











FRANK M. SPEAKMAN 
Consulting Actuary 
Associate 


E. P. HIGGINS 


THE BOURSE PHILADELPHIA 














HARRY S. TRESSEL & ASSOCIATES 
Consulting Actuaries 
10S. LA SALLE STREET CHICAGO 3, ILL 


HARRY S. TRESSEL, M.C.A. Ww. P. KELLY 
M. WOLFMAN, F.S.A. M. KAZAKOFF 
N. A. MOSCOVITCH, A.S.A. E. K. GREEN 


Franklin 2-4020 
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and Selling 


with our direct mail program 


An efficient, carefully planned direct mail 
promotional service is made available to 
all our agents. It helps them secure more 
interviews, more prospects, more policy- 
holders. It’s a great builder of prestige, 
too. The mechanics and details are all 
handled by us. The material presents our 
broad, flexible, low cost coverages clearly, 
concisely and impressively. It’s one more 
reason why it pays to represent Educators. 
We'd like to discuss this with you. 


Mutual Insurance Company 
Lancaster, Pa. 


Operating in Pa., Ohio, Del., Md., Va., 
W.Va.,N.C.,S.C., Ga., Fla., Wash. D.C. 














In the insurance world 


Tae A delakem likitiachia> 





General Agency Openings 
in Texas, Tennessee 
and No. Dakota 


Represent World with a com- 
plete line of Life, Accident and 
Sickness insurance. A most 
valuable contract with fully 
vested renewals. 


WRITE IN COMPLETE CONFIDENCE 
CHAS. P. GISH, Agency Vice Pres. 
Worlp INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office 
WORLD INSURANCE BUILDING 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


Over 1,500,000 Schoo! Children 
are Wakithacte! by World 
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Continued from page 79 


pages, Best’s Directory of Adjust- 
ers and Investigators is now ready 
for delivery. The book has been 
edited to include only the more 
experienced and more competent 
offices in the United States and 
Canada, according to the publisher. 
The Directory lists names, ad- 
dresses and claims association affili- 
ations of the adjusters and investi- 
gators recommended, as well as the 
classes of insurance they handle. 
Additional information includes 
data on adjusters’ associations out- 
side the United States, state insur- 
ance commissioners, state motor 
vehicle officials, and laws pertinent 
to the insurance field. 
For Further Information Circle 81 on Card. 


What Does a Special Agent Do? 


If you ever wonder what is so 
special about special agents, here’s 
your answer. Prepared by the 
Texas Insurance Advisory Associa- 
tion, the booklet, “What Every 
Agent Should Know about Field- 
men,” points out that company 
special agents, through the five 
divisions of the Texas Insurance 
Fieldmen’s Association do many 
things over and above what is ex- 
pected of them. It then details the 
services the Fieldmen’s Association 
and its parent company-sponsored 
group, the Texas Insurance Advi- 
sory Association, offer the local 
agent. 

Liberally illustrated with amus- 
ing drawings and written in a brisk 
style, the booklet explains how local 
agents can obtain fieldmen as speak- 
ers for groups, how films may be 
procured without cost, how field- 
men can be used as teachers of 
classes in insurance. Also, Field- 
men’s Association projects are ex- 
plained in detail. 

For Further Information Circle 82 on Card. 


Inflation In Our Time 


A new booklet, “Prices, Costs, 
and Wages,” is a graphic analysis 
of prices during and after the War 
of 1812, the Civil War, World War 


I, and World War II. This chart 
study is designed to place our 
current price position in historic 
perspective and to bring home 
graphically the course and cost of 
the unparalleled inflation of the 
past decade or more. 

Several colored and well-designed 
graphs accompany discussions un- 
der each topic. For instance, the 
section on prices contains a pic- 
torial presentation of price inflation 
and price dispersion charted by 
wholesale prices of basic goods. In- 
cluded in the section on costs are 
such graphs as the cost of doing 
business and the labor share of na- 
tional income. In the section on 
wages there is, among other charts, 
one on fringe practices and pay- 
ments. 

For Further Information Circle 83 on Card. 


Results of Insurance Poll 


A survey designed to determine 
the opinions, preferences and plans 
of America’s homemakers with re- 
spect to most types of home and 
personal insurance has been com- 
piled by the American Home maga- 
zine in its 36th Consumer Panel 
Report. 

The report contains a summary 
of replies to 46 questions as they 
were received from 71 per cent of 
the panel. The panel membership 
represents an accurate cross section 
of the magazine’s readers, accord- 
ing to the publisher. 

An example of the type of in- 
quiry made is, “Are you, as the wife, 
familiar with all details of your 
family’s over-all insurance plan?” 


LW) 














Where do you keep your policies? 
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“Yes” was the reply given by 64.3 
per cent of those who answered. 
For Further Information Circle 84 on Card. 


Revised Trade Warranties Form 


Copies of the revised recom- 
mended form of American Institute 
Trade Warranties prepared by the 
Standing Committee on Forms and 
Clauses can now be purchased. 

The new form replaces the pre- 
vious one dated November, 1953. 


For Further Information Circle 85 on Card. 


Science of Sharpening 


“Pencil Sharpeners” prepared by 
James W. Fitch is the title of a 
guide to better buying, longer ser- 
vice and more efficient use of pencil 
sharpeners in the office. 

Since statistics show that 1.1 
billion wood-case pencils were used 
last year in the United States, the 
subject of pencil sharpeners should 
be of wide interest. 

The study concerns workers’ com- 
ments on the sharpeners in the 
offices where they work, the various 
kinds of sharpeners (with illustra- 
tions), a buyer’s guide to help selec- 
tion of the right machine at reason- 
able cost, and how pencil sharpen- 
ers should be installed, used, and 
maintained for best results and 
longest life. 


For Further Information Circle 86 on Card, 


Type Cleaner Eliminates Shock 


Bud, a non-liquid plastic type- 
writer type cleaner, is now being 
marketed. According to the manu- 
facturer, Bud eliminates the danger 
of shock when cleaning the type on 
an electric typewriter. 

In addition, Bud pulls dirt out of 
the type, does not slow up the ma- 
chine, does not remove finger-nail 
polish, does not soil hands, and will 
not spot or give off harmful fumes. 
For Further Information Circle 87 on Card. 


Vault Door—Open or Closed? 


A bank vault door, which fea- 
tures fundamental changes in de- 
sign and operating mechanisms, 
has been developed by Diebold, Inc. 
According to the company, unusual 
treatment of interior and exterior 
surfaces, a new concept in day gate 
design, a continuous hinge, a new 
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principle of unseating and seating 
the door, simplified operating mech- 
anisms, and solid locking bars that 
eliminate conventional bolt work 
are only a few of the fundamental 
innovations. 

Also, the Diebold-Basic vault 
door is the first designed to appear 
in normal position when open, the 
position in which most customers 
see a vault door. 


For Further Information Circle 88 on Card. 


Portable Photocopy Machine 


A low-cost, portable photocopy 
machine has been announced by 
American Photocopy Equipment 
Company. This new machine, the 
“Private Eye” Auto-Stat, is de- 
signed especially for department 
to department use in large com- 
panies, branch offices of large 
companies, periodical users, or 
the person who requires a photo- 
copy machine that can be carried 
to the work source. 

According to the manufacturer, 
it is the lowest priced, all elec- 
tric automatic unit copier in the 
field. A plastic solution bottle 
allows easy draining and storage 
of the concentrate. A finished 
copy can be made in two steps 
which requires less than 45 sec- 
onds. Copies on any type of paper 
and up to 11x17 can be made. A 
free booklet is available describ- 
ing the “Private Eye.” 

For Further Information Circle 89 on Card. 


NBFU Data on Signal Systems 


Another publication of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters 
is being distributed. This one is 
entitled “Standards of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters for the 
Installation, Maintenance, and Use 
of Proprietary, Auxiliary, Remote 
Station, and Local Protective Sig- 
naling Systems for Watchman, Fire 
Alarms and Supervisory Service.” 

After a definition of terms, there 
follows detailed discussions of com- 
mon requirements of such systems, 
types of signaling services and 
types of systems. The latter in- 
cludes proprietary, auxiliary fire 
alarm, remote station fire, local and 
miscellaneous systems. 

For Farther Information Circle 90 on Card. 
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These Names Make News 


PERSONNEL: Promotions 


Achievements, Retirements 


COMPANY: Expansions 


Mergers, New Organizations 


Adlai H. Rust has been elected 
president of State Farm Mutual 
Automobile Insurance Co. Mr. 
Rust has held the position of 
chairman of the board of State 
Farm Life and State Farm Fire 
and Casualty. He has also 
served as treasurer of all three 
State Farm companies. 

J. H. Abrahams has been elected 
president of Security Benefit 
Life. He was formerly execu- 
tive vice president of the com- 
pany. 

John C. Traphagen, chairman of 
the board of the Bank of New 
York, has been elected chair- 
man of the board of the Pru- 
dential Insurance Company of 
Great Britain and of the Hud- 
son Insurance Company. 

Robert R. Neal, vice president and 
counsel, North American Acci- 
dent, has been appointed resi- 
dent counsel of the Washing- 
ton, D. C., office of the Bureau 
of Accident and Health Under- 
writers — Health and Accident 
Underwriters Conference. 

G. Keith Funston, president of the 
New York Stock Exchange, has 
been elected a member of the 
board of directors of Metro- 
politan Life. 

Neil J. McKinnon has been elected 
to the board of directors of 
Canada Life Assurance. He is 
vice president and general man- 
ager of the Canadian Bank of 
Commerce. 


Dr. Franklin D. Murphy, Chancel- 
lor, University of Kansas; E. S. 
Kassler, Jr., President, Kassler 
Co.; Joseph E. Sheen, Attorney 
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at Law, Chicago; Herbert F. 
Laing, vice president and trea- 
surer; Dean L. Smith, vice 
president and secretary have 
been named directors of Se- 
curity Benefit Life. 


Roy A. Hesse, executive president 
of Bituminous Casualty and Bi- 
tuminous Fire and Marine, and 
L. B. Wilson, president of the 
First National Bank of Rock 
Island, Illinois, have been elect- 
ed to the board of directors of 
the companies. 


Donald S. MacNaughton has been 
appointed a deputy superinten- 
dent of insurance in New York 
State. 


John A. MacAulay, Q. C., and 
A. Searle Leach have been ap- 
pointed to the board of direc- 
tors of Great West Life Assur- 
ance of Canada. 


A. W. Tompkins has been elected 
to the board of directors of 
State Farm Mutual Automobile. 
He is agency vice president of 
State Farm Mutual and of its 
life and fire affiliates. 


John G. Galloway has been award- 
ed the 1954 Accident & Health 
Man-of-the-Year Award by the 
Chicago Accident and Health 
Association. Mr. Galloway is 
the president of the Interna- 
tional Association of Accident 
and Health Underwriters. 


Claude R. Wickard, former Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, has been 
elected to the board of direc- 
tors of Meridian Mutual. 

Richard A. Larson, vice president 
and agency director of Fidelity 











J. E. Hankison, former vice president 
and general counsel of Virginia Surety, 
has been named company president. 


Harry W. Miller has 
been elected chair- 
man of the execu- 
tive committee of 
the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters. 





Thomas B. Ogburn, 
Jr., has been ap- 
pointed vice presi- 
dent of American 
Casualty and Amer- 
ican Aviation & 
General Insurance. 
Companies. 





Don Parker has been 
promcted to region- 
al vice president of 
the Eastern Region 
of New York Life. 





Dr. John P. Donelan 
has been elected 
chairman of _ the 
medical section of 
the American Life 
Convention. 





Thomas &. Baldwin, 
has been named to 
the newly created 
position of group 
sales manager for 
Mutual of Omaha 
and United Benefit 
Life. 
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Associates Underwriters, Inc., 
has been elected to the board 
of directors of Associates In- 
come Insurance Company. His 
title is vice president and 
agency director. 

G. H. Johnson has been named a 
director of Stewart, Smith (llli- 
nois) Ine. 

Edwin J. Anderson, president of 
Goebel Brewing Company, has 
been elected to the board of di- 
rectors of American Motorists. 

W. Stewart McDonald, vice presi- 
dent and treasurer of Stanley 
Warner Corp. of New York, has 
been named vice chairman of 
situminous Casualty and Bi- 
tuminous Fire and Marine. 

James S. Bingay, manager in Van- 
couver, B. C., for Mutual of 
New York, has been named to 
the newly created post of direc- 
tor of agency development. 

M. E. Litzenberg has been named 
treasurer of Stewart, Smith 
(Illinois), Ine. 

Harry W. Rice has been named 
superintendent of agencies for 
the branch offices of Colonial 
Life. Mr. Rice was formerly 
manager of the Trenton, N. J., 
branch office. 

Robert M. Morse has been named 
to fill the newly-created post of 
executive secretary of the So- 
ciety of Chartered Property and 
Casualty Underwriters. 

John H. McEown has been named 
supervisor of group agencies 
for Federal Life and Casualty. 

Albert C. Trussell, CLU, has been 
appointed director of sales pro- 
motion of Mutual of New York. 
He was formerly agency man- 
ager in New York City for 
MONY. 

Donald H. Chadwick has been ap- 
pointed reinsurance secretary 
of the Atlantic companies. He 
was formerly assistant secre- 
tary and has acted as manager 
of the reinsurance department 
of the company. 

Dr. John M. Peck has been ap- 
pointed assistant medical direc- 
tor of John Hancock Mutual 
Life. He was formerly with Fi- 
delity Mutual Life. 

Walter Goodman, manager of the 
Health and Welfare Plans De- 
partment, has been named divi- 

sion sales manager of Continen- 
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tal Casualty’s General Group 
Division. 

William H. Downes has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the 
Education Department of the 
Employers’ Group. He was 
formerly manager of the Harris- 
burg branch of the company. 

Chester F. Hill has been elected 
an assistant vice president of 
United Pacific. He was form- 
erly vice president of the com- 
pany’s fire affiliate, United Gen- 
eral Agency. 

George B. Byrnes, CLU, has been 
elected chairman of the 1955 
Million Dollar Round Table. 

Robert D. Cameron has_ been 
named assistant secretary of 
Metropolitan Casualty of New 
York, and Commercial Insur- 
ance of Newark, members of the 
Loyalty Group. 

Mildred F. Stone, CLU has been 
appointed staff assistant to the 
president of Mutual Benefit 
Life. She was formerly director 
of policyowner services for the 
company. 

Charles M. Sternhall, head of the 





insurance research department 
of New York Life and Edward 
H. Sweetser, secretary-treas- 
urer of the Joint Education and 
Examination Committee of 
Home Office Life Underwriters 
and the Institute of Home Office 
Underwriters, have been named 
assistant vice presidents of 
New York Life. 

Manuel Gelles has been named 
actuary of New York Life. 

Paul M. Myrehn, formerly admin- 
istrative assistant, has been 
named agency secretary of Cen- 
tral Standard Life. 

Alfred H. Gaffney has been named 
manager of the Metropolitan de- 
partment of Pearl Assurance. 

Maurice Farrant has been named 
manager of the newly estab- 
lished Pension department of 
Occidental Life. 

William E. Lamm, Jr., secretary; 

George A. Boyd, assistant sec- 

retary; Herman P. Winter, sec- 

retary; Nicholas Dekker, secre- 
tary; Herbert E. Seward, secre- 
tary, and Frederic G. Buswell, 

Continued on page 84 








DR. McCAHAN, 1897-1954 


Dr. David McCahan, CLU, na- 
tional leader in insurance education 
and research, died June 28 in Phil- 
adelphia. Dr. McCahan, one of the 
developers of the Chartered Life 
Underwriters movement, was presi- 
dent of the American College of 
Life Underwriters, Executive Di- 
rector of the S. S. Huebner Foun- 


dation for Insurance Education, 
and since 1936 professor of insur- 
ance at the Wharton School, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 

Dr. McCahan attained his own 
CLU designation in 1929, the year 
he became assistant dean of the 
American College of Life Under- 
writers. In 1930 he became secre- 
tary of the College, and in 1934 
dean and a member of the board 
of trustees. He was named execu- 
tive vice president in 1951, and a 
year later president. 

In addition, he was a past presi- 
dent of the American Association 
of University Teachers of Insur- 
ance, a member of the American 
Academy of Political and Social 
Science, the American Association 
of University Professors, and the 
American Economic Association. 
He was a member of the board of 
trustees and of the Examination 
Board of the American Institute 
for Property and Liability Under- 
writers, Inc. Long active in the 
Presbyterian Church of Swarth- 
more, he was general superinten- 
dent of the Church School for many 
years. 
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These Names Make News 


Continued from page 83 


assistant secretary, have been 
named vice presidents of the 
America Fore Group. 

C. R. Clements, Jr., vice president 
and executive assistant of Na- 
tional Life and Accident, has 
been named vice president in 
charge of field management for 
the company. 

James A McLain, president of 
Guardian Life, has been elected 
president of the New York 
chamber of Commerce. 


secretary of Stewart, Smith 
(Illinois), Inc. 

Dr. Edward Kuck has been elected 
medical director of Union Cen- 
tra] Life. He was formerly as- 
sociate medical director. 

Erwin H. Luecke, assistant secre- 
tary; R. Newell Lusby, assistant 
secretary; John N. Blegen, as- 
sistant secretary; William H. 
Berry, assistant secretary; 
Harold J. Badum, assistant 
secretary; Elmer J. Hey, assis- 
tant secretary; Edward J. Ryan, 
assistant secretary; and Carroll 
R. Young, resident manager of 
Fidelity and Casualty at San 
Francisco, have been named 
secretaries in America Fore. 








Newly elected officers of Consumer Credit Insurance Association gather after 
recent election. Seated left to right they are: T. Leslie Kizer, chairman of the 
board and president of Central States Health & Accident Assoc.; Miss Jean C. 
Brandt, secretary-treasurer; Arthur J. Cade, president and executive vice president 


of Old Republic Credit Life. 


Standing left to right are Farris Oden, vice president and executive vice president 
of Western National Life; Allen J. Lefferdink, vice president and president Colo- 
rado Group; William J. Walsh, general counsel; and Dwight W. Hollenbeck, vice 
president and president of Credit Life of Springfield. 





Howard B. Lang, Jr., has been 
named vice president in charge 
of claims of the MFA Mutual. 
He was formerly in charge of 
the claims department. 

Fred H. Ludwig, president of 
Pennsylvania Lumbermens Mu- 
tual, has been named chairman 
of the company’s newly formed 
operating committee. Other 
members of the committee are 
vice presidents Robert Platzer, 
John J. Ford, Roy W. Baker, and 
J. Frank Braceland, Jr. 

D. C. Peterson has been appointed 
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Edgar E. Isaacs has been named 
casualty secretary of the Atlan- 
tic companies. He was formerly 
assistant agency secretary of 
the companies. 

Elmer L. Nicholson has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of agen- 
cies for Connecticut General 
Life. He was formerly assistant 
superintendent of agencies. 

Robert A. Parish, superintendent 
of agencies of Connecticut Gen- 
eral Life, has been named agen- 
cy secretary. 

Ralph L. Gilbert, has been named 


agency supervisor for Atlantic 
Life. He was formerly asso- 
ciated with Jefferson Standard 
Life. 

J. D. Estes has been named 
agency supervisor for Western 
States Life. He was formerly a 
general agent at Minot, North 
Dakota. 

William L. Hughes, has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Insur- 

_ ance Department of Armstrong 
Cork Company. 

Roger D. Billings, a vice president 
of the Fire Insurance Compan- 
ies of the Great American 
Group, has been appointed to 
take charge of the company’s 
Pacific Department. 

Aart Hoogenboom has been named 
assistant director of agencies 
of Union Casualty & Life. He 
was formerly associated with 
United States Life. 

Dr. James R. Slamer has _ been 
named an officer and assistant 
medical director of Northwest- 
ern Mutual Life. 

Ralph L. Gilbert has been ap- 
pointed agency supervisor for 
Atlantic Life. He was formerly 
associated with Jefferson Stand- 
ard Life. 

E. D. MacKenzie has joined the 
home office staff of the Atlan- 
tic Companies as assistant pro- 
duction manager. Prior to this 
time, he was connected with 
American-Associated Cos. 

L. P. Gillespie has been named 
assistant superintendent of the 
General Group Division of Con- 
tinental Casualty. He was form- 
erly administrative assistant to 
the superintendent of the Divi- 
sion. 

Frank J. Welch, manager of the 
Home’s loss and claim depart- 
ment in Dallas, Texas, has been 
transferred to the head office in 
New York as assitant general 
adjuster. 

Richard Daskais, an associate of 
the Society of Actuaries, has 
been named assistant actuary of 
West Coast Life. 

John M. Breen has been elected 
president of the Insurance Com- 
pany Education Directors’ So- 
ciety. Mr. Breen is director of 
the Mutual Insurance Institute 
and director of education for 
Lumbermens Mutual Casualty 
and other Kemper companies. 
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Alice M. Chellberg, assistant sec- 
retary of the American Mutual 
Alliance, Chicago, was elected 
president of the Women’s Bar 
Association of Illinois. 

A. Bruce Matthews, president of 
Excelsior Life, Toronto, has 
been elected president of Ca- 
nadian Life Insurance Officers. 

Ruby Church, librarian of the In- 
surance Society of New York, 
has been elected chairman of 
the Insurance Division of the 
Special Libraries Association. 

Freeman J. Weod, general agent, 
Lincoln National Life, has been 
named president of the Chicago 
Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers, Inc. 

H. E. Lumsden of London, Ontario, 
assistant general manager of 
Northern Life Assurance, has 
been elected chairman of the 
Life Agency Officers Section of 
Canadian Life Insurance Offi- 
cers Association. 

William C. Murray, president of 
Utica Radiator Corp., has been 
named vice chairman of the 
Board of Commissioners of the 
State Insurance Fund, New 
York. 

Richard F. Tharp, controller, 
Fireman’s Fund Group, San 
Francisco, has been elected to 
membership in Controllers In- 
stitute of America. 

Adele O. Levy, New Orleans, a 
life member of the Women’s 
Quarter Million Dollar Round 
Table, has completed her quali- 
fication for the Million Dollar 
Round Table for the second 
year. 

National Board of ‘Fire Under- 
writers has announced chair- 
men to standing committees for 
1954-55 as follows: Actuarial 
Bureau—Charles P. Jervey, vice 
president, Travelers Fire; Ad- 
justments—V. L. Gallagher, U.S. 
manager, Pearl Assurance; Con- 
ference Committee with Other 
Insurance Companies — Gilbert 
Kingan, U. S. manager, London 
& Lancashire; Construction and 
Buildings—W. J. Reynolds, pres- 
ident, American Equitable As- 
surance; Finance—W. A. He- 
bert, president, Springfield Fire 
and Marine; Fire Prevention 
and Engineering Standards— 
Clarke Smith, U. S. manager and 

Continued on page 86 
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He’s Protected — Naturally 


Not much can bother the tough old Rhino! Your assured can now 
enjoy that same feeling of security with the all-in-one protection 
of our new Comprehensive Dwelling Policy. Its principal features 
are fire — with full extended coverages — theft and comprehensive 
personal liability. And all at a.saving in cost. Information on 
request. 
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tHe London & Lancashire 
GROUP 


THE LONDON & LANCASHIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. @ ORIENT INSURANCE COM- 
PANY e@ LAW UNION & ROCK INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. @ SAFEGUARD INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK e STANDARD MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 
(Fire Department) a LONDON & LANCASHIRE INDEMNITY COMPANY OF AMERICA 
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MILES M. DAWSON & SON 


Consulting Actuaries 


1014 Hope Street 100 Boylston Street 
Springdale, Conn. Boston 16, Mass. 
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the length 
and breadth 
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These Names Make News 


Continued from page 85 


general attorney, Royal Insur- 
ance; Incendiarism and Arson— 
Lester S. Harvey, president, 
New Hampshire Fire; Laws— 
Charles A. Loughin, vice presi- 
dent and general counsel, Home 
Insurance; Maps—Bruno C. Vitt, 
president, American Insurance; 
Membership—P. J. Priore, man- 
ager, Sun Insurance Office; Pub- 
lic Relations—A. E. Heacock, 
president, Pacific Fire; Statistics 
and Origin of Fires—John A. 
North, president, Phoenix Insur- 
ance; Uniform Accounting— 
John W. Dillon, vice president 
and secretary, Buffalo Insur- 
ance. 

National Surety has been recapi- 
talized with the approval of the 
superintendent of insurance of 
New York providing a change in 
the par value of stock and the 
number of outstanding shares 
from 750,000 shares of $10 par 
value stock to 20,000 shares of 
$100 par value stock. The 
change reflects transfer of $5,- 
500,000 from capital to surplus. 

Underwriters’ Association of the 
Middle Department has voted to 
dissolve after more than 71 
vears of existence. 

Marine Office of America has an- 
nounced the opening of their 
Canadian office in Toronto, Can- 
ada. John A. Potts, has been 
appointed manager. 

Prudence Life has been licensed 
in the States of Alabama, Ken- 
tucky, and Michigan. 

Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., 
has announced the opening of 
its fourth testing station at 
Northbrook, Illinois. 

Central National Life of Omaha 
has been authorized to do busi- 
ness in the State of Pennsylva- 
nia. 

American Insurance has_ an- 
nounced the opening of its new 
Canadian department with 
Adam McBride as manager. The 
office, to be staffed entirely by 
Canadians, is in Toronto. 

Carolina Casualty has been au- 
thorized to do business in the 
states of Montana, Minnesota, 
and New Jersey. 





Baxter Gentry, well-known authority on 
multiple line insurance, has joined John- 
son & Higgins as a vice president. Mr. 
Gentry was formerly a secretary of 
Aetna and its three affiliates. 





Frederick €. Rath- 


Robert S. Gyory 
has been appointed 
manager of _ insur- 


geber has been 
named second vice 


ance of Sylvania president and asso- 
Electric Products, ciate actuary of 
Inc. Prudential. 


Great-West Life Assurance his 
announced passing the two-and- 
one-half billion mark in total 
business in force. 

QUARTERLY DIVIDENDS: Fire- 
man’s Fund—forty-five cents 
per share to stock of record 
June 30, 1954; Anchor Casualty 
—twenty-five cents per share to 
stock of record June 25; Home 
Insurance Co.—fifty cents per 
share to stock of record July 1; 
Home Fire and Marine—forty 
cents per share to stock of rec- 
ord June 7; National Union Fire 
—fifty cents per share to stock 
of record June 9; General Rein- 
surance—twenty per cent stock 
dividend to stock of record June 
21; Agricultural Insurance— 
forty cents per share to stock 
of record June 15. 

ANNUAL DIVIDEND: American 
Automobile—stock dividend of 
twenty per cent to stock of rec- 
ord July 12. Cash dividend of 
fifty cents payable Sept. 1 to 
stock of record August 15. 
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N the planning of estates, the 

life insurance underwriter often 
recommends that the insurance on 
the life of the estate owner be so 
arranged that it will qualify for 
the marital deduction under estate 
tax laws. While the reasons sup- 
porting such a _ recommendation 
vary according to the facts in- 
volved, nevertheless, in many cases 
the principal reason is as follows: 
The estate is divided into two 
parts: (a) the marital deduction 
part, which will not be taxed at the 
death of the owner, but will be 
taxed at the subsequent death of 
his wife, if she still owns it; and 
(b) the non-marital deduction part, 
which will be taxed at the death 
of the owner, but will not be taxed 
at the subsequent death of his wife, 
if properly arranged. 

Hence, it is quite important, if 
maximum tax benefits are to be 
obtained, to place in part (a)—the 
marital deduction part—assets that 
will be used up during the subse- 
quent lifetime of the wife, thus 
depleting the amount of her sub- 
sequent taxable estate. Therefore, 
if the life insurance is to be paid 
to the surviving wife in the form 
of both principal and income, it is 
usually advisable that such insur- 
ance be qualified for the marital de- 
duction—that is, placed in part (a). 


Word of Warning 


A recent ruling of the Internal 
Revenue Bureau brings out the fact 
that if life insurance is to be quali- 
fied for the marital deduction great 
care should be exercised in the 
preparation of the form of settle- 
ment for the proceeds. This ruling 
follows: 

“Advice is requested concerning 
the estate tax marital deduction 
provisions of section 812(e) of the 
Internal Revenue Code as applied 
to the proceeds of life insurance 
under the circumstances set forth 
below. 

“In the instant case, a policy of 
insurance provides in effect that 
the interests of the primary bene- 
ficiary (spouse of the insured) in 
the proceeds of life insurance will 
fail in case such beneficiary is not 
living on the date the insurance 
company receives due proof of the 
death of the insured. Secondary or 
contingent beneficiaries are named 
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By FORREST L. MORTON 
Analyst and Adviser in Estate and Tax Matters 


Life Insurance and the Marital Deduction 


to take the insurance under such 
circumstances. The specific ques- 
tion is whether the provisions of 
section 812(e) (1) (D) of the Code 
apply in such a case since the con- 
dition which will cause a termina- 
tion of the interest of the surviving 
spouse is one which may occur 
either within or after the six-month 
period provided in this section. 

“Section 812(e)(1)(B) of the 
Code, relating to life estates or 
other terminable interests, pro- 
vides that no marital deduction 
shall be allowed with respect to 
property interests which pass from 
a decedent to his surviving spouse 
if (1) an interest in the same prop- 
erty passed at any time for less 
than an adequate and full consider- 
ation in money or money’s worth 
from the decedent to any person 
other than such spouse, or the 
estate of such spouse, and (2) by 
reason thereof, such person, or his 
heirs or assigns, may possess or 
enjoy any part of such property 
after the termination or failure of 
the interest therein which passed 
to the surviving spouse. 

“Section 812(e)(1)(D) of the 
Internal Revenue Code provides: 

“(D) Interest of Spouse Condi- 
tional on Survival for Limited 
Period—For the purposes of sub- 
paragraph (B) an interest passing 
to the surviving spouse shall not be 
considered as an interest which 


will terminate or fail upon the 
death of such spouse if— 

“(i) such death will cause a 
termination or failure of such in- 
terest only if it occurs within a 
period not exceeding six months 
after the decedent’s death, or only 
if it occurs as a result of a common 
disaster resulting in the death of 
the decedent and the surviving 
spouse, or only if it occurs in the 
case of either such event; and 

“(ii) such termination or failure 
does not in fact occur. 

“Section 81.47b(d) of Regula- 
tions 105 provides that where the 
condition (unless it relates to the 
death of the spouse as a result of 
a common disaster) is one which 
may occur either within the six- 
month period or thereafter, the 
exception provided under section 
812(e) (1) (D) of the Code will not 
apply. 

“Under the terms of the instant 
policy, the payment of the insur- 
ance proceeds to the surviving 
spouse is conditioned upon her 
being alive upon receipt by the in- 
surer of due proof of the insured’s 
death. Since submission of due 
proof of the insured’s death may 
occur either within the six-month 
period following the decedent’s 
death or thereafter, it follows that 
a termination or failure of the sur- 
viving spouse’s interest in the pro- 

Continued on page 88 
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ESTABLISHED 


Walter Strand, Sacramento, he- 


“ame a Big Tree Club TopStarin 
. his first year with Pacific Mutual, 
and has maintained this distin- 


guished standing throughout a full 


- decade. In California's capital city 
he is respected as an outstanding 


_ fife insurance man, and known as a 
~ dependable and popular participant 
“Jn civic affairs. 

- “Thanks to the kind of training 


and guidance furnished by our com- 


* pany, and Pacific Mutual’s really 
versatile ccverages,” says Walter, 
-“T'm able to provide the insurance 
service my clients want, and to 
sustain and enjoy the personal 
standing that comes with a firmly 
established name in my community.” 
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ceeds may also occur by reason of 
her death either within such period 
or thereafter. It is accordingly held 
that the terms of this contract do 
not come within the provisions of 
section 812(e) (1) (D) of the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code and that the 
marital deduction is therefore dis- 
allowed by reason of the so-called 
terminable interest rule of section 
812(e) (1) (B) of the Code. Whether 
the interest passing to the surviv- 
ing spouse is in the form of life 
insurance proceeds or otherwise, 
or, whether the spouse does in fact 
survive the condition stated and 
take the property, is immaterial. 
(Italics added.) 


Appeal Filed 


“However, see Estate of Floy B. 
Kellar, et al., v. Kasper, decided by 
the District Court of the United 
States for the District of South 
Dakota, Western Division, on July 
29, 1953, which involved a bequest 
of the residue of the decedent’s 
estate to his surviving spouse pro- 
vided she should be living at the 
time of distribution of the estate. 
This case was decided in favor of 
the taxpayer but an appeal from 
the decision was filed by the Gov- 
ernment with the United States 
Court of Appeals for the Eighth 
Circuit on September 2, 1953.” 

A few comments on the forego- 
ing ruling may be helpful: 

In the first place, it is believed 
that the ruling is in accordance 
with the present law and regula- 
tions. It is, however, one of those 
“fine line” propositions that re- 
quires a considerable amount of 
thought to determine its effect in 
the case of various forms of settle- 
ment. 


An examination of the policy 
contracts of most life insurance 
companies will indicate that the 
beneficiary will receive the pro- 
ceeds “immediately upon receipt of 
due proof of the death of the in- 
sured.” Furthermore, most policies 
provide that if the primary bene- 
ficiary is not living, and no con- 
tingent beneficiaries have been 


named, then the proceeds would be 
paid to the estate of the insured. 
However, there are many varia- 
tions of this last provision. Some 
policies provide that the proceeds 
would be paid to the estate of the 
insured if the beneficiary is not 
living ‘‘upon receipt of due proof 
of the death of the insured”; 
others “at the time of the death of 
the insured”; and one company, at 
least, provides that if the primary 
beneficiary dies before receiving 
the proceeds, they will be paid to 
the children of the insured, if any, 
otherwise to the estate of the in- 
sured. 

Hence, it is quite possible, under 
the foregoing ruling of the Inter- 
nal Revenue Bureau, that marital 
deduction qualification might be 
denied to the proceeds of a life in- 
surance policy that was made pay- 
able to the surviving spouse in a 
single sum. 

Naturally, when the proceeds are 
to be paid under a complicated set- 
tlement agreement (1) to the wife 
if living, and (2) to contingent 
beneficiaries, in the event the wife 
is not living, and (3) with a power 
of appointment in the wife, then 
the problem becomes rather com- 
plex, and the provisions of the set- 
tlement agreement must be care- 
fully drawn to avoid the disallow- 
ance of the marital deduction, if it 
is desired. 

One word of caution would also 
seem to be in order—namely, do 
not rely too strongly on the decision 
of the Kellar case, decided by the 
District Court of the United States 
for the District of South Dakota, 
Western Division. It is somewhat 
doubtful if this decision will stand 
up on appeal to the United States 
Court of Appeals for the Eighth 
Circuit. 

There is one other observation 
that might be helpful in connection 
with this problem of qualifying 
life insurance for the benefit of 
the marital deduction. Of course, 
if the estate owner desires to have 
his life insurance qualify for this 
deduction, then it should be ar- 
ranged in such a manner that it 
will qualify without question. How- 
ever, if the will is properly drawn, 
and if the life insurance fails to 
qualify for the marital deduction, 
then his estate would still obtain 
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the maximum benefit of the deduc- 
tion, even if the life insurance fails 
to qualify. Naturally, this is not 
the answer to the problem. The life 
insurance underwriter should be 
certain that the settlements desired 
by the insured either qualify for 
the marital deduction or do not 
qualify, according to the desires of 
his client. 


Expected Action 


It is believed that the life in- 
surance companies will watch this 
particular problem very carefully, 
and will so arrange their settle- 
ments to comply with the recent 
ruling. 

If the life insurance underwriter 
will follow these rules, he should 
have no difficulty with this recent 
ruling: 

(1) If the surviving spouse is 
to receive the proceeds in a single 
sum, be sure that she, or her 
estate, will receive them regardless 
of whether she dies before the 
insurance company receives due 
proof of the death of the insured 
—that is, between the date of the 
death of the insured and the date 
when due proof of his death is sub- 
mitted to the insurance company. 


(2) If the proceeds are to be 
paid to the surviving spouse under 
a settlement agreement, or to con- 
tingent beneficiaries if she is not 
living, be sure that she will have 
the right to designate her estate 
as the beneficiary if she dies at 
any time “after the death of the 
insured”—not “after due proof of 
the death of the insured” has been 
received by the insurance company. 

This problem will probably be 
the subject of rulings and decisions 
in the future. During the last few 
years, many settlement agreements 
have been set up in a manner to 
qualify for the marital deduction. 
It is doubtful if all of them will 
meet the test of this recent ruling 
of the Internal Revenue Bureau. 

Hence, all life insurance under- 
writers are cautioned to watch this 
matter very carefully in the future. 
The new Internal Revenue Code 
will prompt many estate owners to 
review their estate programs. In 
these reviews, careful attention 
should be given to all life insurance 
settlements. 
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Revised A & H Program 


Six new accident and health pol- 
icies have been announced by 
Farm Bureau Insurance Com- 
panies. The plan to revamp the 
entire accident and health pro- 
gram includes non-cancellable pol- 
icies, schedule-type policies, and 
the first field-issue, schedule type 
policy ever offered, according to 
the company. 

A major medical expense policy 
is being written which will pay a 
maximum of $5,000 for each acci- 
dent or illness. 

The other five policies include a 
policy for business and profes- 
sional people that will pay $400 per 
month for a lifetime for total dis- 
ability resulting from an accident. 
For total disability due to illness, 
the policy will pay $400 per month 
for as long as 24 months. A similar 
policy for men and women in all 
occupations, except the most haz- 
ardous, will be field-issued. In this, 
the monthly indemnity is limited 
to four years, and the sickness to 
one year. 

A non-cancellable and guaran- 
teed renewable policy for business 
and professional men, a non-can- 
cellable and guaranteed renewable 
policy for men engaged in many 
jobs other than business and pro- 
fessional occupations, and a fam- 
ily hospital and surgical expense 
policy, broader than the popular 
kind of medical insurance and fea- 
turing the “quint coverage” (mul- 
tiplication of the maternity bene- 
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fits by the number of children 
born) complete the new schedule 
of policies. 


Polio Policy Added 


A Polio Expense Policy thas been 
added to the Accident and Health 
portfolio of Bankers National Life 
of Montclair. 

The Polio policy will be sold on 
a yearly basis and covers expense 
incurred from polio for hospital, 
nursing care, doctors’ bills, trans- 
portation expenses anywhere in 
the country, iron lung expense and 
ambulance costs. It will pay up to 
$5,000 for as long as four years for 
expenses from polio to any one 
member of the family. 

There is no age limit, and the 
policy can be sold on an individual 
or family basis. 


Hospital Expense Covered 


Five new hospital insurance 
plans, designed to meet the needs 
of the low and medium-priced mar- 
kets, have been introduced by Con- 
tinental Casualty. 

The two low-cost policies offer 
daily room and board benefits of 
up to $25 for 90 days. Also pro- 
vided are unlimited allowances for 
operating room, anesthetic and 
surgical] dressing expenses. 

Both policies provide, among 
other benefits, those for oxygen, 
ambulance, blood transfusions, 
laboratory and X-ray when hos- 
pitalized and emergency treatment 


for injury not requiring hospitali- 
zation. 

The two medium-price policies 
also pay up to $25 a day room and 
board benefits for as long as 90 
days. A $15 a day for 30 days limi- 
tation on applicants over age 60 
applies on the individual policies. 
The benefit for miscellaneous hos- 
pital expenses is ten times the 
daily room and ‘board payment. 
Two times the daily room and 
board benefit is paid for emer- 
gency first aid treatment for ac- 
cidental injury. 

The fifth policy is a new surgi- 
cal-medical policy which provides 
a $300 surgical schedule — twice 
previous limits. Doctors’ visits in 
the hospital are covered up to $90 
at $3 daily for 30 days. 


Guaranteed Renewable 


An “All-In-One” guaranteed re- 
newable accident and sickness pol- 
icy containing a “Premium Safety 
Clause” has been added to the line 
of accident and sickness coverage 
by World Insurance Company. 

According to the company, the 
policy has been designed to meet 
the growing demand for guaran- 
teed renewable accident and sick- 
ness insurance. As a protection to 
both policyholders and the com- 
pany against unforeseen contin- 
gencies, the policy contains the 
clause, ‘The Company reserves the 
right to change at any time the 
table of rates applicable to pre- 
miums becoming due under this 
policy.” 

President of World, T. D. Eilers, 
has pointed out that this clause is 
not an assessment provision. If it 
were found necessary to name a 
new premium, it would apply to 
both old and new policyholders 
with the option of the policyholder 
to pay the additional premium or 
non-renew his policy. 

The policy is available up to age 
60 and is guaranteed renewable to 
age 65. 


Pays Major Bills 


A “Catastrophe” insurance plan 
has been announced by Continen- 
tal Casualty. According to the 
company it is a comprehensive 
low-cost contract providing maxi- 
mum protection against major hos- 
pital bills. 
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The new plan pays up to $5,000 
unallocated benefits for each acci- 
dent or illness and is sold in a 
choice of $300 or $500 deductible 
for both individuals and families. 
It is available to persons ages 3 
months to 70 years, and includes 
benefits for room and board, sur- 
gical dressings, drugs, blood trans- 
fusions, X-rays, and up to 75 per 
cent of nurses fees, up to a total 
of $5,000. 


Weekly Premium Policy 


Hospital weekly premium insur- 
ance on both standard and sub- 
standard risks is being written by 
Southern Life & Health. 

The hospitalization contract pro- 
vides a maximum of $12 per day to 
cover confinement expenses for up 
to 100 days during any consecutive 
twelve-month period. 

The second policy is a hospital 
and surgical coverage. It provides 
the hospital benefits listed above 
as well as payment for surgical 
operation, according to a schedule 
of operations included in the pol- 
icy, up to a $150 maximum. 





A & H Premiums 


Continued from page 30 


tinued to account for the major 
portion of the accident and health 
volume during 1953. The pre- 
miums written by 346 life com- 
panies amounted to $1,589,639,904 
or 70.0 per cent of the total, while 
those written by 278 fire and casu- 
alty companies were $682,147,097 
or 30.0 per cent of the total. In 
1952, life companies accounted for 
68.2 per cent of the aggregate 
while property companies ac- 
counted for 31.8 per cent. 

The 278 property companies 


Group Accident and Health 
Accident only 

Health only 

Accident and Health 
Non-Cancellable Accident and Health 
Hospital & Medical Expense 


writing accident and health are 
now sounder than ever before with 
assets of $9,944,024,122, compared 
with assets of $8,490,118,881 in 
1952. This is a gain of 17.1 per 
cent. Liabilities of these compa- 
nies increased from $5,703,418,707 
in 1952 to $6,704,717,727 in 1953, 
a gain of 17.6 per cent while sur- 
plus to policyholders rose from 
$2,786,700,174 in 1952 to $3,239,- 
306,395 in 1953. 


Ratios Listed 


Ratios of losses incurred, in- 
cluding adjustment expenses, to 
premiums earned for individual 
accident and health lines of life 
and property companies: 


Inc. or Decr. 
in loss ratio 
—.7 
+1.1 
—2.8 
—2. 
3. 
1. 











“Mr. Prospect:" 


Count your Blessings—then add one 


you probably hadn’t thought of: 
The privilege—and CAPACITY—to 


buy Life Insurance—the only 
method in the world by which you 
can hedge successfully 
against life’s most supreme emergency 
—and guarantee completion of 


plans for your loved ones. 


NORTH AMERICAN 
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Sixtieth Year of 
Dependable Service 


* The State Life Insurance Company 
has paid $188,000,000 to Policyholders 
and Beneficiaries since organization 
September 5, 1894 .. . The Company 
also holds over $82,000,000 in Assets 
for their benefit . . . Policies in force 
number 102,500 and Insurance in force 
is over $220,000,000 . . . The State Life 
offers Splendid Agency Opportunities— 
with liberal contract, and up-to-date 
training and service facilities—for those 
qualified. 


THE STATE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


A Mutua Lecat Reserve Company Founpep 1894 
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By John Alan Appleman 


Chapter V. 


GIFTS, LEGACIES AND TRUSTS 


A. Gifts 


1. Gifts to Minor Children. In 
the preceding material is has al- 
ready been pointed out the man- 
ner in which annuities may be 
used in order to provide income to 
a widow or to heirs, and thus to 
reduce the estate tax on the death 
of the testator. 

Life insurance may be used in 
the same manner. The client may 
give his children money with 
which to purchase insurance upon 
their own lives or that of another, 
and thus obtain the annual gift 
exemptions as well as the gross 
exemptions. If he purchases in- 
surance for the benefit of the chil- 
dren directly, the gross exemp- 
tion will still apply, even though 
the gift may be of a future inter- 
est so that the annual exemptions 
are not available. However, such 
gifts may be considered as of 
present interests, if the donor re- 
tained no interest or control in or 
over the policies, and the child 
had full and complete ownership. 

It will readily be seen that 
there are definite advantages to 
gifts of life insurance or annui- 
ties over other gifts of money or 
property where the children are 
required to gamble upon their 
own business acumen or specula- 
tive luck. In addition, if the chil- 
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dren are minors, it will be neces- 
sary for them to be represented 
by a guardian or trustee where 
money or property is given, per- 
haps. entailing expensive and 
clumsy court proceedings and su- 
pervision, together with the dan- 
ger of receiving inexpert care and 
management. 

2. Present Gifts of Existing 
Policies. A father may desire to 
make gifts of policies to his chil- 
dren of insurance upon their own 
lives or that of their mother. Con- 
versely, the mother may desire to 
make gifts to the children of pol- 
icies upon their lives or that of 
the father. The donor in such a 
case should be careful not to re- 
serve any legal incident of owner- 
ship but should completely divest 
himself of them and transfer them 
to the child, avoiding all rever- 
sionary interests. In such an in- 
stance, it has been held that the 
payment of premiums upon such 
policies constitutes present gifts 
which are entitled to the annual 
gift tax exemptions. 

3. Skipping One or Two Gen- 
erations. A donor may make gifts 
of money to his daughter with 
which to purchase insurance on 
the life of her husband with 
either herself or her children 
named as_ beneficiaries. The 


daughter may retain all rights of 
ownership in case of need, with 
only the surrender value being 
taxable in her estate if she pre- 
deceases her husband. In such 
event, if the donor is advanced 
in years, it may be desirable to 
have such a policy purchased as 
a ten-payment life policy, with 
the insurance premiums prepaid 
on a discounted basis. 

Again, the donor may take out 
such insurance directly upon the 
lives of his children and give 
them as outright gifts to the 
grandchildren, thus skipping one 
generation completely. In such a 
case, either such policies should 
be of a paid-up type or sufficient 
funds should be placed in trust 
to discharge future premium ob- 
ligations as they fall due. By so 
doing, grandfather takes these 
funds out of his taxable estate, 
skips the generation of his daugh- 
ter and her husband, and gets the 
proceeds over to the grandchil- 
dren without being subject to any 
estate tax. 


B. As Legacies 


1. Creation of Legacies to Spe- 
cific Persons. One of the biggest 
dangers which occurs in the ordi- 
nary will is that the testator is 
prone to leave certain specific leg- 
acies to children, other relatives, 
business associates, and friends— 
perhaps even to named charities. 
The will ordinarily then provides 
for the residue to be paid to his 
wife. In the event estate taxes 
and administration costs are high, 


or there is a serious shrinkage in 


estate assets by reason of inabil- 
ity to dispose of them profitably 
or by reason of a general depres- 
sion, the residue may shrink to 
nothing. 

In such instances, it is far more 
desirable to create legacies for 
such persons whom the testator 
desires to benefit by taking out 
policies of life insurance upon his 
life for those individuals, naming 
them as beneficiaries. By so do- 
ing, he does not invade the resi- 
due of the estate. In addition, the 
beneficiary designations can be 
changed from time to time, so as 
to meet changing needs or desires 
of the insured without the neces- 
sity of completely rearranging or 
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changing a will. If, for example, 
he desires to provide an income 
for his mother during the remain- 
der of her life, she will probably 
predecease him, thereby leaving 
that policy available for other 
uses. 

2. Avoidance of State Inheri- 
tance Tax. The proceeds of life 
insurance policies payable to 
named beneficiaries are not sub- 
ject to state inheritance tax in 
certain states. This is of particu- 
lar importance in the case of 
nieces, nephews, or strangers, 
where the inheritance tax may be 
very substantial. By taking out 
life insurance policies with such 
persons named as_ beneficiaries, 
these expenses may be avoided, 
and there is a much greater flexi- 
bility in the method of payment. 

3. Aveidance of Administration 
Expense. The fees of the per- 
sonal representative and attorney 
for the estate may consume any- 
where from 6 per cent to 15 per 
cent of the corpus of the estate. 
Life insurance, not being subject 
to the claims of creditors in most 
states, does not constitute a part 
of the estate ordinarily for ad- 
ministration purposes, and admin- 
istration and legal fees are usu- 
ally not computed upon it. 

Thus, if a bequest of $100,000 
was left to a legatee through the 
estate, the administration ex- 
penses alone, ignoring tax aspects, 
theoretically wouid bring it down 
to $90,000. Actually, the shrink- 
age would fall upon the chief or 
residuary beneficiary, whom the 
testator desires most to benefit. 
In life insurance the same bequest 
would remain at $100,000 without 
penalizing the residuary legatee 
by payment of this added expense. 

4. Savings on Trustee’s Fees. 
The corpus of the funds held for 
the payments under settlement 
agreements are maintained by a 
corporation which has weathered 
depressions, wars, epidemics, and 
all types of economic and finan- 
cial hazards, and remained in a 
sound and solid condition. Cor- 
porate trustees can be found who 
Will meet the same qualifications, 
but, in the case of the trustee, 
fees are charged for the services 
rendered by it. 

Continued on page 94 
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Home Life offers its agents a top notch training course, 
a complete line of Ordinary, Industrial and M.D.O. 
$¢ policies, liberal commission schedules and some- 
ia thing extra—widespread public acceptance. 
we 


ea Sales opportunities flourish in a concentrated area 
|; carefully cultivated for more than 54 years to yield 
i steadily increasing dividends of public confidence 
and goodwill. 
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NOTE TO JEFFERSON STANDARD AGENTS 
C.L.U. Classes Are Starting Now. Enroll Today 








Says “BEsT’s INSURANCE NEWS, Life 
Edition, volume 54 No. 4, in its analysis 
of ORDINARY LIFE, 20 PAYMENT LIFE and 
20 YEAR ENDOWMENT contracts issued in 
1933, at age 35, shows from actual history 
that JEFFERSON STANDARD policyholders 
pay less than those of other companies 
included in the study on all three con- 
tracts in the highest cash value group 
-»»» ANOTHER JEFFERSON STANDARD PLUS.” 


Over 
$1% Billion 


Insurance in Force 


JEFFERSON STANDARD 


Life Insurance Company 
GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 
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Harrison at Ninth Topeka, Kansas 


Policies with Appeal to the Buyer 


LIBERAL COMMISSIONS FOR THE AGENT 


Our new 20-pay Coupon policy with 100 per cent return prem- 
ium is just one of the many contracts enabling American Home 
to break all sales records. If you're in a mood to sell, we have 
the policies that sell. Now operating in Kansas, Missouri, Col- 
orado, Oklahoma and Texas. Regional managers needed for 
North Missouri, East half Okla. and Oklahoma City territory. 


FULL OR PART TIME AGENTS INVITED TO WRITE THIS TOP COM- 
MISSION CONTRACT. FOR INFORMATION ADDRESS WM. HOMER 
WATERS, VICE PRESIDENT 
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The insurance company, as a 
part of its service, will invest the 
funds wisely, pay interest upon 
the corpus, and make distribution 
of the proceeds in such install- 
ments and at such times as the 
insured may desire—and all with- 
out any additional charge to the 
beneficiaries for such service. A 
more economical trust service can 
hardly be contemplated. 

5. Freedom from Claims of 
Creditors. No matter how sound 
a businessman one may be in his 
prime, he usually makes _ some 
foolish investment late in life, 
when it really hurts and when 
there is little or no time to recoup. 
This is one of the most common 
failings of mankind, and one 
which has been repeatedly ob- 
served by professional men and 
by economists. Frequently this is 
due to what physicians term “lit- 
tle strokes” which produce no 
visible senility but dull the acute 
mental edge of such _ person’s 
abilities. 

While the assets of such an in- 
dividual may have been large dur- 
ing the period of his productivity, 
often the assets will have shrunk 
seriously prior to his death, and 
the liabilities may still remain 
large. The property in the estate 
and other assets administered by 
the personal representative are 
subject to the claims of creditors. 
The insurance proceeds payable 
to named beneficiaries are, under 
most statutory exemption provi- 
sions, not subject to invasion by 
creditors. It gives the surviving 
widow and children a chance for 
a new start in life, free from the 
anxieties incident to the dis- 
charge of such creditors’ claims. 
One’s attorney should be consult- 
ed as to the exemption statutes in 
force in any particular state. 

6. Elimination of Danger from 
Renunciation. Very often a client 
will plan exactly what he wants 
to do with his assets upon death 
and evolve a very equitable 
scheme for the management and 
distribution of his assets. He for- 
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gets, however, that such a plan 
may wholly fail because of the 
renunciation of his will by his 
widow. Frequently such a man 
may remarry late in life, and the 
new wife may have an entirely 
different attitude toward his chil- 
dren than does the testator. 

One such example which is 
vivid in my mind is that of a 
businessman who, with the efforts 
of his first wife, built up a chain 
of retail stores. The first wife 
died, and he married his secre- 
tary. He died within two years, 
leaving a provision for a trust in 
which his widow was one of six 
beneficiaries of the trust. In the 
meantime, he had given his widow 
his house, a large business build- 
ing, policies of life insurance, and 
cash, reasoning that a _ limited 
share left to her under a testa- 
mentary trust would then be ade- 
quate for all future needs. The 
widow retained all of the prop- 
erty which he had given her in 
his lifetime, and then promptly 
renounced the will and elected to 
take one-half of the estate. This 
completely disrupted the plan 








| heard! I heard! You finally landed old 
Vanderfeller! 





which he had contemplated. 

An estate planner, in the situa- 
tion above given, would have ad- 
vised the testator to keep his es- 
tate small and to arrange a living 
trust, perhaps by a conveyance of 
the business properties, or to take 
out life insurance for those whom 
he wished to benefit. In that 
event, particularly upon remar- 
riage, such an individual could 


leave his widow the share which 
she would be entitled to receive 
of his estate upon a renunciation, 
and secure the results which he 
desired through life insurance 
policies, payable to the other ob- 
jects of his bounty. Renunciation 
by the widow could not affect 
either those insurance policies or 
the corpus of a valid living trust. 

7. No Delay for Probate. Ordi- 
narily estate funds can be made 
available to a widow or minor 
children in limited amounts 
through a widow’s and child’s 
award. This requires the appoint- 
ment of appraisers, an inventory 
of personal property, the making 
of the appraisal, and a court or- 
der. The award is often inade- 
quate, and it is always time-con- 
suming. In the meantime, fu- 
neral bills, doctor bills, and like 
items may cause considerable em- 
barrassment, particularly where 
additonal credit is required from 
creditors of the estate. Life in- 
surance proceeds are available 
immediately, without delay, to 
provide for the needs of the 
survivors. 
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By ERVIN L. HALL 
Partner, Davis and Hall Investment Management 


Fundamental Reasons For Industrial Success 


OMMON stocks of American 

companies are becoming of 
more interest to more people. This 
interest may be due to the con- 
tinued high cost of living, even 
though the inflationary tendencies 
of the past few years have calmed 
down for the moment. Over the 
longer term, however, there ap- 
pears little likelihood of any re- 
versal of the trend toward more 
inflation, with its accompanying 
fall in purchasing power. As com- 
mon stocks give a good dividend 
return, in many cases, and can 
affect to some degree, through in- 
creased earnings, the erosion of 
inflation, there would seem to be 
sound reasons to include common 
stocks in any investment program. 


Human Element 


When deciding on what com- 
mon stocks to acquire, whether 
for a large fund or the portfolio 
of an individual, there are a num- 
ber of factors to take into con- 
sideration. These are not statisti- 
cal factors—although such do 
have a place in the final judgment 
—but human factors that today, 
in our highly competitive market, 
are essential to success. 

First, there is the type of man- 
agement that is running the com- 
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pany. Is it alive to the trends of 
the times? Is it young enough to 
see and grasp opportunities and 
is the management headed by a 
man with vision and with the abil- 
ity to direct and inspire others? 
We may know these qualities lead 
to success in the affairs of a com- 
pany, but how often do we size 
up a management before invest- 
ing money in an enterprise? It is 
not hard to do, as company offi- 
cials are easily approached these 
days. 

Another point to remember in 
sizing up management is that big 
names of the past do not neces- 
sarily mean big success in the 
future. Managements grow old 
and times change, so it is impor- 
tant to note the reserve manage- 
ment strength. Changes in man- 
agement at Chrysler, for example, 
may in time put the company back 
in its old competitive position, 
but the successes of the past did 
not guarantee success in the fu- 
ture at Chrysler, as has been pain- 
fully demonstrated during the 
past vear. 

The next item to examine is the 
product. Is there a diversified 
line of products, or is the activity 
of the company confined to one or 
two products? The old adage “if 
you build a better mouse trap the 


world will beat a path to your 
door” was sound enough in the 
old days, but if no one wants 
mouse traps you will have a hard 
time. 

In this dynamic age new meth- 
ods, new uses and new products 
come rapidly, and although no one 
development is likely to come so 
rapidly as to ruin a company over- 
night, a change in demand can 
seriously undermine the future. 
Westinghouse Electric is engaged 
almost wholly in the electrical 
field, and although the bulk of its 
business is in heavy turbines and 
equipment, it has a good size stake 
in television, household appli- 
ances, radio and atomic energy. 
Products are many and reach into 
different segments of the economy. 


Varied Line 


Scott Paper, although dealing 
wholly in paper products, has di- 
versified its line through the de- 
velopment of new uses for old 
products. Tissues are no longer 
just tissues, they are super-tissues 
for this and that. Also the com- 
pany is gradually converting fac- 
tory workers to the use of a paper 
wiper for hands and machine in 
place of the well known “cotton 
waste” that has been used for 
years. Just an example of the di- 
versified use of a basic product by 
an aggressive management. 


Product diversification, or prod- 
uct use expansion all come down 
to another factor worth consider- 
ing. How research minded is the 
company? Is it content to go 
along in the same old way, or is it 
actively searching for better prod- 
ucts and better methods. The 
chemical industry is a good ex- 
ample of money being spent on 
constructive research. It is well 
to emphasize the words—construc- 
tive research—as it is not so much 
the amount of money spent by a 
company on research as it is the 
quality of its research staff. The 
amount of money may be a rough 
guide, but unless the men in the 
research department “have what 
it takes” stockholders may find 
that research is only another 
name for expense. 

Research has lifted General 
American Transportation out of 
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the rut of manufacturing railroad 
cars for others and special pur- 
pose cars for its own car leasing 
division. The company has devel- 
oped better type special purpose 
care for all kinds of products and 
has invented new and efficient meth- 
ods of loading and unloading the 
ears. Liquids, solids, powders and 
chemicals, many of which have 
presented problems in handling, 
can now be transported and deliv- 
ered in much shorter time and 
more effectively. In addition, the 
company has expanded its storage 
facilities at key points in the 
country, sensing the increasing 
demand for such service. A new 
metal plating division, using a 
chemical process, has been in- 
vented and is now in use by the 
company and on lease to others. 
The process is reported to be 
much faster and to use less metal 
than the present’ electrolytic 
method. 





In Step 


The investor who has checked 
into the human side of a company 
§ —that is, management, product 
and research—and has found 
them satisfactory, is also most 
likely to find that the company in 
question is, what might be termed, 
in tune with the times. We have 
entered a new and expanding 
phase of world development. The 
atom is no longer “the smallest 
part of an element that can exist 
as that element.” The atom has 
been smashed, and in the smash- 
ing has opened up wide new hori- 
zons. Mouldy growths, formerly 
discarded, have become the base 
for powerful germ destroying 
drugs. Soundwaves are not just 
ear annoyances, they have dis- 
closed hidden power in supersonic 
devices. Germanium, a by-product 
of lead refining, little known until 
recently, has become the heart of 
the transistor, replacing the well 
known vacuum tube. Germanium 
in turn may well be already out- 
moded by the development of the 
Silicon transistor. And so it goes 
in this amazing age. 

A company that does not. recog- 
nize these vital changes through- 
out all industrial fields, or does 

Continued on page 98 
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not think its position can be af- 
fected, may be in for a rude jolt. 
The world is moving faster than 
ever. To keep abreast of it one 
must realize its implications, and 
the investor must realize the ef- 
fect of the rapidly changing scene 
on the companies in which he may 
have an interest. A management 
cannot afford, for example, to sit 
around making castings in the 
same old way. Some other firm is 
likely to find a method that makes 
castings unnecessary. A new 
electronic device now being tested 
may remove the need for compres- 
sors. Not so good for a one or two 
product company concentrating 
on compressors. 

The reverse of those companies 
that fail to recognize the chang- 
ing times, are the companies that 
realize when a mistake has been 
made and promptly adiust it. Du 
Pont is an excellent example of a 








company that wastes no time in 
eliminating a non-profitable or 
unsatisfactory product. 

General Mills gave a _ recent 
demonstration of a management 
that is alive and realizes it can 
make mistakes in judgment. A 
few years ago it embarked on a 
line of household products—toast- 
ers, mixers, irons, etc.—with the 
thought that the Betty Crocker 
name would be a “natural” in sell- 
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ing this line to the housewife. The 
products were good, but the idea 
didn’t click in this highly competi- 
tive field so General Mills sold the 
division to McGraw Electric, a 
firm with a wide line of electrical 
products and better able to suc- 
cessfully handle this type prod- 
uct. General Mills didn’t fool 
around until the unsatisfactory 
line became an albatross around 
its neck. 

We have not discussed the sta- 
tistical background of companies, 
as statistics are made by manage- 
ments. Background and statistics 
are an essential part of a well 
rounded analysis, but good past 
figures will not make a successful 
future, if the management has 
lost its ambition, the product be- 
comes commonplace and research 
non-existent. Start with the fun- 
damentals of management, prod- 
uct and research and fill in the 
picture with the statistical and 
financial background. Like a jig- 
saw puzzle, once a sound core is 
set up the supporting pieces fit 
into place rather easily. 
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$15,000 Policy Developed 


The Fidelity Special, issued in 
amounts of $15,000 and up at ages 
from 1 to 65 years inclusive (10 
to 65 in New York), has been an- 
nounced by Fidelity Mutual. 

A life policy with premiums 
ceasing at age 90, it will be avail- 
able on both standard and sub- 
standard lives. Disability and ac- 
cidental death coverage, and term 
riders may be issued with it at 
the regular ages for those bene- 
fits. 

According to the company, pre- 
mium rates and dividends reflect 
the savings made possible by the 
relatively high amount require- 
ment. 


New Owner Policy 


A new owner policy form, de- 
signed for issuance to an owner 
who is other than the person in- 
sured, has been developed by 
Northwestern Mutual Life. 

According to the company’s an- 
nouncement, the most unique fea- 
ture of the new form, and one 
that is exclusive with Northwest- 
ern, is its provision giving the 
owner the right, within 60 days 
after the insured’s death. to 
change beneficiary designations 
and rearrange methods of settle- 
ment. 

The form is flexible and will 
apply to corporation and partner- 
ship purchases. for cross-pur- 
chases by associates-in-business, 
for insurance applied for by one 
spouse on the life of the other, 
and for juvenile insurance pur- 
chased by parents, grandparents, 
or others. 


Adult Forms for Juvenile 


Adult form policies will be used 
on young lives, starting at Issue 
Age 1 by Security Mutual Life. 
Ownership and control will be 
the same as that on adult policies. 
These policies are not available 
in New York State below age 5. 
The company will issue preferred 
risk policies as well as standard 
in this series. 

Other announcements in this 
connection include issuance of 
waiver of premium or disability 
endowment Issue Age 0 with bene- 
fits effective at Insurance Age 10, 
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accidental death benefits at Issue 
Age 1 effective immediately, and 
payor benefits available from Age 
0 to Age 14 on all these adult 
form policies from Age 1. 


Mortgage Policy Changes 


A reduction in substandard 
premiums and a new convertibil- 
ity feature for mortgage insur- 
ance policies have just been an- 
nounced by Guardian Life. The 
new substandard premium sched- 
ule shows reduced premiums for 
almost all classes of rated poli- 
cies. 

The convertibility feature con- 
sists of the right to convert a 
mortgage insurance policy to a 
more permanent form of insur- 
ance without evidence of insur- 
ability. The Guardian mortgage 
policy consists of 20 per cent ordi- 
nary life combined with 80 per 
cent decreasing term, and the 
amount that can be converted at 
anytime is the amount equal to 
the current death benefit. 


Increased Dividend Scale 


An increase in the dividend 
scale for policies issued prior to 
January 1, 1948, becoming effec- 
tive July 1, 1954, has been an- 
nounced by West Coast Life. The 
new scale in aggregate will result 
in an increase in dividends of 13 
per cent over the present scale. 

The new scale applies to all pol- 
icies issued on the American Ex- 
perience table prior to the adop- 
tion of the company’s rate book 
based upon the CSO table, and re- 
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flects lower unit expenses and im- 
proved mortality experience, ac- 
cording to the company. 


Group for Small Employers 


Union Mutual Life has designed 
a Small Group Plan for employ- 
ers who cannot qualify for regu- 
lar group coverage for employees 
and their dependents. 

This hospital and medical ex- 
pense benefit plan may be pur- 
chased alone or in conjunction 
with employee life insurance writ- 
ten under a one year renewable 
term policy issued to each em- 
ployee. Also available in conjunc- 
tion with this plan are four basic 
accident and_ sickness weekly 
benefit plans. 

Sale of the plan will be limited 
to firms employing 15 to 25 per- 
sons. 


Non-Medical Limits Increased 


Wisconsin National Life has 
announced extension to its agents 
of the privilege of writing appli- 
cations on the non-medical basis. 
Applications will be considered 
without medical examinations 
where the amount applied for plus 
previous non-medical insurance 
does not exceed certain estab- 
lished limits. 

When the limits set by the com- 
pany have been reached, an appli- 
cant must be medically examined 
the next time he applies for insur- 
ance regardless of the amount. 
After the examination, he may ap- 

Continued on page 100 
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Continued from page 99 


ply for an additional amount on 
the non-medical basis up to the 
company-fixed limits. 


New Policies Added 


Several new policies and fea- 
tures are being announced by 
Standard Insurance. Two new 
term contracts are offered. One 
is the Special Term for 2 or 5 


automatically convertible 


years, 
to Special Ordinary Life. Low 
rates during the term period are 
featured. 

The second one is the new Reg- 
ular Term for 2 or 5 years. It is 
automatically convertible to Com- 
mercial Ordinary Life. Costs are 
low and cash values high after 
conversion for both these Ordi- 
nary Life policies. 

Among the other changes an- 
nounced by the company are that 
the 10 Year Renewable Term Con- 
tract now may be renewed to age 
65 regardless of age at issue. The 
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Mortgage Cancellation contract 
now is based on an initial amount 
of $1,000 and reduces in such a 
way that it covers a 5 per cent 
loan. A 25 year plan has been 
added. 


Aviation Coverage Extended 


Aviation protection under life 
policies has been liberalized by 
Aetna by extending additional! in- 
demnity and double indemnity 
coverage to include passengers in 
civilian aircraft. 


Premium Changes 


Maximum single premium for 
single premium life and _ single 
premium endowment policies writ- 
ten by Occidental Life have been 
increased from $25,000 to $100,000 
purchased on any one life during 
a 12-month period. 

* * * 

Lower premium rates and a 
higher minimum amount on Occi- 
dental Life’s Five Year Converti- 
ble and Renewable Term policy 
have been announced. 

Annual premium at age 16 is 
now $5.81 per $1,000, a reduction 
of $0.11; age 35, $7.44 per $1,000, 
reduction of $0.22; and at age 59, 
$34.61, a reduction of $1.28. 


Smaller Groups Covered 


Low-cost life insurance, includ- 
ing double indemnity protection 
and disability expense coverage 
against off-the-job hazards can 
now be obtained by small groups 
of employees of from ten to 200 or 
more. 

Mutual Life of New York, in 
announcing its new “Module In- 
surance,” points out that the plan 
is actually a refinement of the 
comprehensive employee benefit 
program which gives it flexibility. 

The basic module of the new 
plan is life insurance. Benefits 
are payable either as a lump sum 
or in installments. To this basic 
component, the employer can add 
other modules including disability 
income, hospital and_ surgical 
benefits tor employees and theif 
families; extra life insurance for 
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married male employees, or pen- 
sions for their widows. 


Mortgage Protection 


A new monthly debit ordinary 
policy, combining a life paid-up 
at age 85 policy with 20-year de- 
creasing term insurance, has been 
designed by Prudential to pro- 
vide low-cost mortgage protection. 

The policy will be sold to ap- 
plicants who can qualify for reg- 
ular ordinary insurance at ADB 
1 rates in units of $1,000 of per- 
manent insurance and $3,000 of 
decreasing term insurance. 

When the decreasing term in- 
surance ceases at the end of 20 
years, premiums automatically re- 
duce to fit the permanent insur- 
ance protection. 

Minimum amount to be issued 
is one $4,000 unit. Total premiums 
for one life may not exceed $9.99 
a month. 





Pace of Life 
Business in 54 


Bankers Life: new business, first 
five months $91,737,459 —-. in- 
crease of almost 20 per cent 
over ’53. Ordinary up 12 per 
cent, Group up 40 per cent. New 
business issued and paid for in 
June $20,814,652. 


Guarantee Mutual Life: new busi- 
ness gain 17.74 per cent in June 
over same month of 753. 


Indianapolis Life: paid volume of 
$4,074,000 in first six months 
was 11.1 per cent ahead of first 
half of ’53. 


Penn Mutual: paid total of first 
six months was $206,100,649, a 
gain of 15.4 per cent over same 
period of 53. June business of 
$44,963,280 was 50.2 per cent 
above same month last year. 


Guif Life: insurance in force in- 
creased $31 million in first six 
months. 


Gereral American: written volume 
in June 39.3 per cent over same 
month last year; six-month to- 
tals up 11 per cent. 
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Great-West Life: placed business 
in June amounted to $29,012,000 
for most successful half-year in 
company’s history. 


Sun Life of America: 58 per cent 
increase in paid for business 
during first half of year over 
1953. 


Jefferson Standard: new sales in 
first six months totaled $85,280,- 
925, gain of 6.2 per cent over 
same period of 1953. In force 
gained $97 million in last 12 
months. 


Columbus Mutual: $6,322,455 sub- 
mitted on 1,395 applications dur- 
ing June, nearly a million more 
than previous record month of 
June, 1953. 


Federal Life: $6 million written 
in June, 20 per cent higher than 
any other single month. In Force 
raised to $201,418,121. 


Bankers National Life (New Jer- 
sey): ordinary, written and 
paid for in first six months was 
14 per cent over mark for same 
period in 1953. 
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Thirty Momentous Years-1924-1954 


Have any 30 years in history been more momentous? 
Looking back three decades to 1924 when The Manhattan 
commenced business, we doubt it. The Roaring Twenties, The 
Terrific Thirties, The Warring Forties and The Uneasy Fifties 
—all have posed special challenges in insurance as in many 
other fields. The Manhattan has taken each challenge in stride. 
With the continuing loyalty of our thousands of friends in the 
American Agency System, we face the challenge of the future 
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FURRIERS BLOCK POLICY 


a 


Q. What companies write this 
form? 

A. A limited number of Inland 
Marine Companies. 


Q. How is this Floater written? 
A. As a separate policy, detailed 
application required. 


Coverage 


Q. What does this policy pro- 
vide? 

A. This policy insures: 

1. As to perils—against all risks 
of loss of or damage to the de- 
scribed property while within the 
United States and Canada from 
any cause subject to specific ex- 
clusions and limitations. 

2. As to property — furs, fur 
garments or trimmed with fur, in- 
cluding stock and materials usual 
to the business of a furrier to- 
gether with labels, packaging ma- 
terials and containers. Damage 
(except fire and damage to glass 
and lettering) caused to the oc- 
cupied building by theft or the at- 
tempt thereat is also covered if 
the assured owns or is responsible 
for damage to the structure. 

83. As to ownership of property 
—(a) property owned by the as- 
sured, sold but not delivered, mer- 
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chandise on which money or ma- 
terials have been advanced or 
labor expended or costs incurred. 

(b) the assured’s legal liability 
for damage to or loss of property 
entrusted to him by other dealers. 

(c) property of non-dealers. Co- 
insurance (80, 90 or 100 per cent) 
applies to (1) and (2). 

4. As to location of property— 
(a) listed premises of the assured. 

(b) plants of processors—up to 
10 per cent of limit applying on 
own premises—excluding contrac- 
tors’ plants. 

(c) in transit (see limitations 
and conditions affecting transpor- 
tation coverage). 


Exclusions 


Q. What are the exclusions? 

A. This policy does not cover: 

1. As to property—accepted for 
storage or for any purpose which 
is insured under a Furriers Cus- 
tomers, Garment Contractor or 
other bailee policy, sold on the in- 
stallment plan—after it has left 
the assured’s custody; animals, 
furs or pelts on premises of breed- 
ers, trappers or growers; jewelry, 
precious and semi-precious stones, 
watches, gold, silver, or platinum 
or articles made therefrom. 

2. As to location of property— 





in warehouses or other storage 
places outside assured’s premises; 
show windows outside or opening 
into the premises if entry is ef- 
fected by smashing or cutting win- 
dows while premises are closed, 
displayed in show cases or win- 
dows; at other premises unless 
while in custody of assured’s per- 
sonnel; at exhibitions unless as- 
sured (or other dealer is in charge 
of property) is the sole exhibitor; 
while being worn by the assured, 
members of his personnel, other 
dealers and representatives or 
members of their families or rela- 
tives except while being modeled 
on the assured’s premises, another 
dealer’s shop or a fashion show; 
in an unattended motor vehicle ex- 
cept while in custody of the Post 
Office or transportation company. 
3. As to perils—war and acts of 
war; damage due to delay or loss 
of market; unexplained loss, mys- 
terious disappearance; inventory 
shortages; consequential damage; 
C.0O.D. shipments giving consignee 
right to inspect before delivery; 
gradual deterioration, moth, ver- 
min, inherent vice; processing or 
treatment losses unless due to ex- 
plosion; sabotage, theft, conver- 
sion or other dishonest act or part 
of assured or his employees or 
persons to whom the merchandise 
is entrusted except while in cus- 
tody of Post Office, transporta- 
tion company or porter not on the 
assured’s payroll. 
Also see transit limitations. 


Rates 


Q. What are the rates for this 
policy, 

A. There are so many factors 
that enter in the premium compu- 
tations for this policy it would be 
futile to attempt a complete ex- 
planation. The application or pro- 
posal required by the underwriters 
for premium quotation and accep- 
tability as a risk fills four pages. 
Some of the factors that enter into 
the insurance costs are limits of 
protection desired, protective de- 
vices against burglary and robbery 
losses, fire and windstorm rates, 
methods of shipments and limits, 
value of property in show win- 
dows, outside show cases, descrip- 
tion and classification of all safes 
and vaults, fire prevention devices 
such as sprinklers, CO, flooding 
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systems, smoke detectors, list of 
personnel having charge of prop- 
erties, latest inventories and ac- 
counting methods. This policy is 
not under the supervision of In- 
land Marine Insurance Bureau at 
present and each company sets up 
its own rating procedure. 


— 
Policy Not Standardized 


The Furrier’s Block policy has 
not been standardized by the In- 
land Marine Insurance Companies, 
each company draws up its own 
application, proposal and policy 
form and of course produces its 
own rating procedure. It is quite 
probable that the Inland Marine 
Insurance Bureau will take over 
this policy in the near future as 
otherwise considerable confusion 
will ensue when companies and 
producers compete for this busi- 
ness. 


Insurance Amounts Must be 
Segregated 


Insurance amounts must be spec- 
ified as: 


1. property owned by the as- 
sured or entrusted to him by other 
dealers. 

2. property of non-dealers ac- 
cepted by the assured. 


Stages of Transit 


3. property in transit: (a) in 
custody of Post Office as regis- 
tered first class mail or any trans- 
portation company, (b) as insured 
parcel post to any one addressee 
any one day, (c) in custody of a 
principal of the assured, his sales- 
men or agents while away from the 
premises, (d) property away from 
the premises in circumstances 
other than in 8 (a), (b) or (ce) 
above. 

(1) Mail shipments must be reg- 
istered, first class. Parcel Post 
shipments up to $2.500 forwarded 
by the assured must be govern- 
ment insured up to 50 per cent but 
not more than $200 per package. 

(2) Railway Express packages 
containing manufactured furs 
must be so labelled on the outside 
and value of at least $250 declared. 

(3) Raw furs or skins worth 





$1,000 or more must be valued at 
not less than $1,000 when pre- 
sented to the carrier. 

Requirements under (2) and (3) 
may be waived if shipped under a 
carrier’s receipt bearing the state- 
ment “protective signature re- 
quested.” 

Air shipments must be declared 
up to at least 25 per cent but not 
more than $1,000 per package. 

Specific values must be declared 
to railroad companies and air car- 
riers on baggage transported un- 
der receipt of their passenger par- 
cel or baggage service. 


Automatic Reinstatement of 
Loss 


Each loss is automatically re- 
instated to take care of future 
claims. 


Company Forms Will Vary 


Policy conditions outlined in the 
resume should be checked with the 
contracts of the various Inland 
Marine Companies for variances 
until such time as the contract is 
standardized. 
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STEWART, 


116 John St., New York 38, N. Y. 





Write, wire or phone for 
Proposal Forms. Brokers 
and Agents Only. 


SMITH & COMPANY, INC. 


WoOrth 2-0200 TWX NY 1-830 


w you can place Automobile 


Racing Liabilities 
with a domestic 
stock company 
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FAVORABLE RATES °« 


MIDGETS, 
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JALOPIES, 
STOCK CARS and 
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Death Taxes 
Listed for 
Each State 


By CLYDE J. COVER 
Assistant General Counsel 
Lincoln National Life 


N this article, I shall attempt to 

give you some specific informa- 
tion, mostly in the form of a table, 
on the death taxes obtaining in 
the forty-eight States, Territories 
and districts of the United States. 

Nevada stands out as the only 
State having no death tax of any 
kind or description. 

Five States have painless death 
taxes. They are painless because 
they take nothing from the dece- 
dent’s estate which apart from such 
taxes would not be taken by the 
Federal Government under the 
Federal Estate Tax Law. The 
States in this class are Alabama, 
Arizona, Arkansas, Florida and 
Georgia. 


Basic Information 


The essential facts concerning 
this form of death tax are these: 

1. Except for being informed, as 
good insurance salesmen want to 
be, you need not be concerned about 
this form of tax because its im- 
pact for estate planning purposes 
is anticipated by the Federal Es- 
tate Tax. 

2. This form of tax can have no 
effect upon estates of $100,000 or 
less because it carries a $100,000 
exemption which parallels the 
Basic Federal Estate Tax exemp- 
tion. 

3. The inclusions, exemptions and 
other tax determination elements 
coincide with those of the Basic 
Federal Estate Tax. 

4. Life insurance proceeds are 
subject to the tax in manner iden- 
tical with that obtaining under the 
Federal Estate Tax. 


5. In order to coincide the 


amount of the tax with the 80 per 


cent credit allowable under the 
Basic Federal Estate Tax for 
death taxes paid States, the rate 
of tax is 80 per cent of the Basic 
Federal Tax. ; 

This tax usually takes the form 
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How Each State 














































































































(1) (2) (3) (4) 
STATE GENERAL EXEMPTION LIFE INSURANCE EXEMPTION RANGE OF TAX 
S-spouse me-minor child (a)-estate RELATING TO 
w-wife ac-adult child (b)-named beneficiaries SPOUSE & CHILDREN 
h-husband 
California ', > w-24,000 me-12,000 (a)-none 2% - 10% 
h- 5,000 ac- 5,000 (b)-50,000 in totat 
Colorado * w-20,000 mc-10,000 (a)-none 2% - 8% 
h-10,000 ac-10,000 (b)-75,000 in total 
Connecticut - s-10,000) {me eo (a)-none 2% - 8% 
J * \ ac-10,000 (b)-all 
Delaware s-20,000 me- 3,000 (a)-none 1% - 4% 
ac- 3,000 (b)-all 
District of Columbia s-50,000 me- 5,000 (a)-none 1% - 5% 
ac- 5,000 (b)-all 
Hawaii s- 5,000 me- 5,000 (a)-none 114% - 34% 
ac- 5,000 (b)-all 
Idaho ! w-10,000 mc-10,000 (a)-nene\ 2% - 15% 
h- 4,000 ac- 4,000 (b)-all jf} 
flinois s-20,000 me-20,000 (a)-none| 2% - 14% 
ac-20,000 (b)-all ft 
Indiana w-15,000 me- 5,000 (a)-none 1% - 10% 
h- 2,000 ‘ac- 2,000 (b)-all 
fowa ~ s-40,000 me-15,000 (ahaa 1% - 8% 
ac-15,000 (b)-all ft 
Kansas s-75,000 me-15,000 (a)-none\ 1% - 5%! 
ac-15,000 (b)-all f 1,6 
Kentucky w-10,000 me-10,000 (a)-none 2% - 10% 
h- 5,000 ac- 5,000 (b)-all 
Louisiana |, 5 “1 s- 5,000 me- 5,000 (a)-none\ 2% - 3% 
- ac- 5,000 (b)-all f! 
Maine s-10,000 me-10,000 (a)-none 2% - 6% 
ac-10,000 (b)-all 2 
Maryland none 2 eer} 1% 
(b)-all 1 
Massachusetts s-10,000| {mc-10,000 (a)-none\ 1% - 9% 
J ® \ ac-10,000 (b)-all f 1,6 
Michigan s-30,000 mc- 5,000 ed 2% - 8% 
ac- 5,000 (b)-all fj! 
Minnesota * w-10,000 me-10,000 (a)-none 1% - 12% 
h- 5,000 ac- 5,000 (b)-s-35,000 
. mc-10,000 
ac-10,000 
Missouri s-20,000 me- 5,000 (a)-none 1% - 6% 
ac- 5,000 (b)-all 
Mississippi ? 50,000 to estate (a)-none 
(b)-20,000 in total 7 8% - 16% 
Montana w-17,500 mc- 2,000 (a)-50,000 \ 2% - 8% 
h- 5,000 ac- 2,000 (b)-50,000 in totals * 
Nebraska s-10,000 mc-10,000 (a)-none 1% 
ac-10,000 (b)-all 
New Hampshire none 4 (a)-none\ 844% 
(b)-all fj! 
New Jersey s- 5,000 me- 5,000 (a)-none 1% - 16% 
ac- 5,000 (b)-all E 
New Mexico !- iia | fme-10,000 oa} 1% -1%% 
1 \ ac-10,000 (b)-all t 
New York 2 s-20,000 mc- 5,000 (a)-none 1% — 20% 
ac- 5,000 (b)-w-100,000 4 
others-100,000 
North Carolina w-10,000 me- 5,000 (a)-none fs 1% - 12% 
h- 2,000 ac- 2,000 (b)-20,000 * 














Copyright by Lincoln National Life and reprinted with permission 


of an inheritance tax, but quite 
commonly it is in the form of an es- 
tate tax. Whatever its form, it 
imposes an independent tax of its 
own, having no necessary relation 
to the Federal Estate Tax. The 
latter statement is made in the 
face of the fact to be noted 


later that almost all the States sup- 
plement their inheritance or es- 
tate tax with a “pick-up estate tax” 
directed to the maximum utiliza- 
tion of the Federal Estate Tax de- 
duction relating to death taxes paid 
to the States. 

The table of inheritance and es- 
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(1) (2) 


(3) (4) 




















STATE GENERAL EXEMPTION LIFE INSURANCE EXEMPTION RANGE OF TAX 
S-spouse me-minor child (a)-estate RELATING TO 
w-wife ac-adult child (b)-named beneficiaries SPOUSE & CHILDREN 
h-husband 

North Dakota ? s-20,0005 me- 5,000 25,000 however payable 2% - 23% 
ac- 2,000 
Ohio w- 5,000 me- 5,000 (a)-none 1% - 4% 
h- 3,500 ac- 3,500 (b)-all 
Oklahoma ', *, > 15,000 to father, mother, (a)-none 1% - 10% 
spouse, children as class (b)-20,000 in total 
Oregon 2, 3, 5 10,000 to estate (a)-none 1% - 15% 
(b)-all_— 
Pennsylvania 750 to Class A (a)-none 2% 
(b)-all 
Rhode Island 2, 4, 10,000 to estate (a)-none\ 1% - 14-92/100% 















































(Estate) (b)-all {1,6 
Rhode Island ¢ s-10,000 me-10,000 (a)-none 1% - 1% 
(Inheritance) ac-10,000 (b)-all f? 
South Carolina s-10,000 me- 7,500 (a)-none\ 1% - 6% 
ac- 5,000 (b)-all j! 
South Dakota s-10,000 _ me-10,000 (a)-none) =- =: 
ac-10,000 (b)-all f} 
Tennessee * s-10,000\ {me-10,000 40,000 Class A in total 1% - 71% 
{ ' | ac-10,000 
Texas ! s-25,000 me-25,000 (a)-none 1% - 6% 7 
ac-25,000 (b)-40,000 in total 
Utah 2 s-40,000 me-10,000 (a)-none) 3% - 10% 
ac-10,000 (b)-all. {! 
Vermont s-10,000 me-10,000 (a)-none) 2% - 6 
ac-10,000 (b)-all {! * " 
Virginia 5 s- 5,000 me- 5,000 (a)-none| 1 - 5% 
ac- 5,000 (b)-all f! * 
Washington !, 5 s- 5,000 me- 5,000 (a)-none 
ac- 5,000 (b)-40,000 in total 1% - 10% 
West Virginia s-15,000 me- 5,000 (a)-none| 3% - 13% 
ac- 5,000 (b)-all f 
Wisconsin 5 ~ ie me- 2,000 (a)-none 2% - 10% 
h- 5,000 ac- 2,000 (b)-10,000 in total 
Wyoming s-10,000 me-10.000 (a)-none 2% 
ac-10,000 (b)-all 
NOTES CONCERNING TABLE 
COLUMN (1) 


Community Property Law may affect determination of tax in this State. 


2 Law is in form of Estate Tax in this State 


2 There is aiso an Inheritance Tax. but it does not apply to shares of spouse, children and other next of kin. 
* Rhode Island has Estate Tax, additional Estate Tax and an Inheritance Tax. Rates shown are composite o 


separate schedules. 
5 A Gift Tax also obtains i in this State. 


COLUMN (2) 
1 Exemption is to class, inclusive of spouse and children. 
2 Estate of $150.00 or less is exempt from tax. 


3 When value of share exceeds exemption, entire amount of share is subject to tax. 
4 Husband, wife, children, father and mother not subject to tax. All others subject to tax. 
5 Exemption of spouse is $20,000 or marital deduction (50% of estate), whichever amount is the larger. 


COLUMN (3) 


' No statute on subject. Exemption based on ruling or practice. 
? Proceeds going to bs gery or child by descent or will are also free of tax. 
3 Proceeds in excess of $50,000, regardless of how payable, become a part of estate and-are taxable. Proration 


between beneficiaries. 


4 Insurance exemption reduced by amount of personal exemption and marital deduction. 
* Insurance exemption of $20,000 shared by All in Class A (spouse, children, lineal ancestors). 
® Life insurance may be set up specifically for the purpose of paying Inheritance or Estate Tax. and the amount 


so used will be exempt from the tax. 


7 Seemingly in practice all proceeds payable to third party beneficiaries are exempt from the tax. 


COLUMN 


(4) 
1 Rates applicable to spouse are one-half of scheduled rates. 





tate taxes of the various States 
shows general exemptions, the life 
insurance exemption and the range 
of tax rates. Here are a few points 
to be remembered as you consider 
the table: 

i. Only general exemptions per- 
taining to spouse (s), husband (h), 
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wife (w), minor child (mc), adult 
child (ac), are shown, these being 
the persons with whom you are 
more often concerned. 

2. Under the heading “Life In- 
surance Exemption” the letter (a) 
is used to designate the estate, and 
the letter (b) is used to designate 


the named beneficiary or bene- 
ficiaries, 

3. In the column “Range of Tax” 
only the lowest and highest rates, 
or in a few instances the sole rate, 
are shown in relation to spouse, 
children and other next of kin nor- 
mally referred to in the statute as 
“Class A” recipients. 

4. Small numerals within the 
table refer to explanatory notes 
correspondingly numbered follow- 
ing the table. 

5. The table does not purport to 
be complete. Should you desire 
complete information concerning 
your State’s law, same will be sup- 
plied on request. 


General Remarks 


Now let me attempt a few gen- 
eralizations concerning the data 
set forth therein. 

In Nevada, which has no death 
taxes of any kind, and in the five 
states having so-called “painless 
death taxes”—Alabama, Arizona, 
Arkansas, Florida and Georgia— 
there isn’t much for a life insur- 
ance agent to talk about in the area 
of state death taxes. If you reside 
in one of these states, about all you 
can do is to rejoice with your 
clients that your state is so singu- 
larly blessed with revenue as to be 
able to ignore positive death taxes 
such as most of the states have long 
since adopted. Of course, you have 
the Federal Estate Tax and the 
Federal Income Tax to talk about, 
which, with the many other out- 
standing features of your state, are 
perhaps sufficient to keep your 
clients attentive and respectful. 


All States But One 


Unless your residence is North 
Dakota, you can mark it down in 
India ink that life insurance pro- 
ceeds payable to the insured’s estate 
are subject to a state death tax if 
the usual form of such tax obtains. 
In North Dakota a life insurance 
exemption in the amount of $25,000 
applies, whether or not the pro- 
ceeds are payable to the insured’s 
estate or to named beneficiaries. 
Maine has the distinction of allow- 
ing an exemption of proceeds pay- 
able to the insured’s estate when by 
will or under the law of descent 

Continued on page 106 
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Everybody’s got problems—we have 
some, maybe you have some. One of 
ours is: How can we best help you? it 


Well, we have a group of representa- 

tives who have spent years learning this 

business. You might like to meet the one in 
your “‘neck o’ the woods.” He travels everywhere 

—talks to the agent in little Middletown, agents 

in the Big Towns, too. He learns what they’ve done 

to improve their advertising, modernize accounting, , 
simplify follow-ups, sell those procrastinating prospects. 


This Dubuque F & M man has one purpose: To talk 
over problems and exchange ideas with you. Perhaps 
you can apply some of his findings to your own 
activities. Write us— we'll introduce him to you. 


= acesamatieinenen! 


dusurance Campany. 
Dubuque, Joma. 
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To Enjoy Life— 


LIVE! 


DRIVE DEFENSIVELY 


MERCHANTS MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


C. W. Brown, President 








Inheritance Taxes 
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such proceeds pass to the insured’s 
spouse or children. 

Twelve states listed in the table 
have limited exemptions of pro- 
ceeds payable to named benefici- 
aries. (See Column 3.) All the 
others, either by positive statute 
or by ruling, generously provide 
that all proceeds payable to named 
beneficiaries are free of the tax. 

Whether a state allows an un- 
limited or a limited exemption of 
proceeds payable to named bene- 
ficiaries, a strong sales point is pre- 
sented. Most folks are morally cer- 
tain that the state is going to take 
all their estate in taxes, and they 
rarely differentiate in their think- 
ing between state and federal taxes. 
You may be sure, therefore, that 
you will get a prospect’s attention 
with the casual inquiry, “Have you 
arranged your life insurance so as 
to make it tax-free under the State 
Inheritance Tax Law?” 


Exemption Rule 


Those of you who reside in 
Kansas, Massachusetts or Rhode 
Island have a strong selling point 
in the fact that the law of your 
state exempts from tax life insur- 
ance procured for the purpose of 
paying Inheritance Tax. Can’t you 
see your client drop the red-hot 
stove he is carrying when you say 
to him: “My friend, do you have 
your estate insured against Inherit- 
ance Taxes?” Of course, he will be 
thinking of Federal as well as state 
taxes, but by the time he raises this 
point he will be softened up con- 
siderably. In order to have the bene- 
fit of this unusual exemption, the 
proceeds should be made payable to 
a trustee for the purpose of paying 
taxes assessable against the in- 
sured’s estate. 

The range of tax rates shown in 
Column 4 of the table are only 
helpful in indicating the bottom and 
top of the bracketed rates. You had 
better go to your County Treasurer 
for a copy of the complete rate 
schedule; perhaps he will also give 
you forms and a pamphlet about 
the tax as it exists in your state. 
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Decision Makers 


A Group Life man says: “I like 
to solicit employers of twenty-five 
to two hundred and fifty persons. 
True, these are the so-called ‘small’ 
cases, but, there is always someone 
on the premises who can say ‘yes.’ ”’ 


The Mysterious East 


Writing in the August issue of 
CPCU “News,” R. Maynard Toelle, 
secretary of American Foreign In- 
surance Association, says: 

“Guam and Okinawa, being naval 
and air bases, respectively, are very 
much like the United States in their 
insurance practices and coverages. 
The Republic of the Philippines has 
practices similar to those of the 
United States because of the long 
period of American government, but 
policy forms tend to be more simple 
and coverages more restricted. 
Rates vary widely and cannot be 
compared. 

“Hong Kong is one of the most 
complex insurance markets in the 
world. More than eighty companies 
are conducting business in an ex- 
tremely small area. Business is 
highly competitive. An old Oriental 
custom of rebating is vigorously 
followed with a resultant uncer- 
tainty as to underwriters’ net. 

“Japan, with a relatively small 
number of authorized foreign insur- 
ers, is active. Japanese companies 
are, on the whole, well managed. 
From the Casualty viewpoint, limits 
of liability are modest and reinsur- 
ance almost unnecessary. Formosa 
is in the midst of a war economy. 
Foreign companies are barred from 
direct operation.” 


Alfonse and Gaston, 1954 


Empiro Man: “You are indeed 
perspicacious, my dear sir, but I 
should merely like to point out that 
one cannot steal second with his 
foot on first base.” 

Interbureau Man: “After you, 
my dear sir, and forgive me for 
mentioning it, but may I say that 
one ought not try to stretch a 
scratch single into a two bagger.”’ 


Medals, Not Money 


The Aetna Casualty folks report 
success with their promotion of Ac- 
cident and Health. In addition to 
commissions, they award merchan- 
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new england... 


dise prizes for production achieve- 
ments. It seems that local agents, 
so far as A&H are concerned, are 
different. They like to win waffle 
irons and bicycles, especially if their 
wives and kiddies are in the know. 

Moral: When people aren’t hun- 
gry, find another incentive to work. 


Commissions ys. Fees 


Here’s a recipe for a hot topic. 
Omit consideration of acquisition 
cost in the premium dollar. Permit 
the insuring public to retain their 
insurance advisers on a fee basis 
similar to arrangements they make 
with attorneys and accountants. 
One agent who believes he could 
“survive” on fees says: “I prefer 
definite commissions for my service 
based on sales. Otherwise, the pub- 
lic might put some of us in a des- 
perate squeeze competing for busi- 
ness. I feel I could make a lot more 
money on a fee basis but I'd kill 
myself and my fellow agents doinz 
it—life’s too short.” 


“They Will Talk Anyway” 


In this headline, Elbert Hubbard 


said a mouthful. All our hassles over _ 


this-and-that spotlight the pointers- 
with-pride and the viewers-with- 
alarm. Probably a good thing, too. 
The lesson for the rest of us is, 
don’t let the talking keep us from 
working. 


Our multibillion dollar business 
has grown in the past few years al- 
most despite ourselves. Economic 
conditions have made us look good, 
but we shouldn’t take all the credit. 
Now, we have to make good on our 
own. We can do it easily enough 
when we get back to a fundamental 
of insurance salesmanship. Give 
people reasons for buying from you 
—and ask them to buy from you. 


Who's Got the Ding Dong? 


A tax is a tax according to per- 
sons concerned with the future of 
government welfare plans. 

In the field of unemployment com- 
pensation, for example, the states 
supposedly have a balance of nine 
billion dollars in government vaults 
which is the surplus collected 
through special taxation on employ- 
ers. The main trouble is, there ain’t 
no nine billion bucks in the coffers. 
To pay current costs of government, 
the Treasury Department has sub- 
stituted bonds for the cash. Interest 
on bonds is paid by more bonds. 
Then, to pay the federal share of 
U.C., Washington collects additional 
money through general taxation 
which of course hits the very same 
employers a second time. 

Come to think of it—this does 
sound like a welfare plan for the 
government. 
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U. S. Investment 


Continued from page 29 


of this character, some general 
impressions as to the direction 
which American investment is 
likely to take over the near future 
can be obtained by examining the 
available statistics of postwar 
American investments. These have 
recently become available as the 
result of a census of foreign pri- 
vate investment conducted by the 
Office of Business Economics of 
the Department of Commerce. 


1953 Total 


United States private long-term 
investment in foreign countries 
totaled approximately $22.1 billion 
at the end of 1953. This was an 
increase of about $6.6 billion since 
the end of 1949. 

Of this total only $5.9 billion 


was in portfolio form. More than 
half of our portfolio investment 
was in Canada and the greater 
part of the balance in bonds in 
the International Bank. 

New portfolio investment is 
even more heavily concentrated in 
Canada and in securities in the 


International Bank. Outflow for © 


other purposes over the last 3 or 4 
years has been sporadic and 
largely confined to special pur- 
poses such as sales of bonds of 
the Government of Israel and a 
fully-secured bank loan to France 
in 1950. 

This investment pattern differs 
markedly from our investment 
habits immediately following the 
First World War when the prin- 
cipal vehicle of foreign invest- 
ment was foreign bonds, although 
the volume of direct corporate in- 
vestment was substantial even in 
those years. It also differs from 
the practices followed by other 
countries having large invest- 
ments abroad such as the United 
Kingdom and the Netherlands 
which appear to participate more 


actively in the purchase and sale 
of portfolio securities. 

Following the defaults on for- 
eign bonds in the 1930’s, the public 
lost its confidence in foreign se- 
curities. It will be recalled that a 
large part of the investigations of 
the committees which led up io 
the formation of the Securities 
and Exchange Commission deait 
with defaulted foreign bonds. 


Current Trend 


Since the early 1930’s, there has 
been an increasing tendency on 
the part of the public to prefer 
investments in savings institutions 
such as insurance, pension funds, 
investment trusts and the like. 
These institutions in general do 
not invest in foreign portfolio 
securities either because of legal 
prohibitions or because of policy 
decisions by their own manage- 
ment. 

The direct investment which has 
been characteristic of our capital 
transfers abroad of recent years 
has been preponderantly the re- 
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SECURITY 
“COUNSELL”... 


Might be a division of United 
Nations, except for the “SELL.” 
(And that may be what’s lack- 
ing there.) 


Income SECURITY is, of 
course, our product; Webster 
says COUNSEL is mutual ad- 
vising — deliberation together; 
put on another “‘L” because some- 
one still has to SELL it; and you 
have a pretty good picture of the 
insurance profession today. 


It’s a career when you— 
"Plan With Security" 


THE SECURITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Lincoln, Nebraska 
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sult of management decisions by 
large American companies. In gen- 
eral it is not believed that these 
decisions have been motivated by 
the desire to find outlets for idle 
investment funds. 

In this connection it should be 
noted that investment opportuni- 
ties at home have been exception- 
ally good over the postwar period. 
They have in most cases resulted 
more from the desire to diversify 
and expand their sources of supply 
or to protect or expand their mar- 
kets abroad. In the overwhelming 
majority of cases the investment 
is in the same line of business as 
the investor pursues at home. 


Postwar Pattern 


The result has been a heavy 
concentration of United States 
private investment in the postwar 
years in the extractive industries, 
particularly in petroleum, and in 
manufacturing, which together ac- 
count for almost three-fourths of 
our foreign investments. 

Even the remaining one-fourth 
are for the purpose of securing 
materials for the United States 
markét or to facilitate United 
States exports or to protect or ex- 
pand the investor’s market abroad. 
Thus, over three-fourths of our 
agricultural investments are in 
sugar, bananas, and rubber which 
are produced mainly for the 
United States market. Again, 
about 70 per cent of our trade 
investments are in the wholesale 
category consisting mainly of or- 
ganizations distributing United 
States exports. Moreover, our in- 
vestments in the miscellaneous 
category consisting of banking, 
insurance and motion picture in- 
vestments would appear to be 
mainly for the purpose of facili- 
tating United States trade. 

Many investments have result- 
ed directly from the familiarity 
which United States exporters 
have gained as to conditions 
abroad from their experiences in 
developing their markets. The 
transition from the use of local 
agents to the establishment of 
United States-owned distribution 
facilities, to the creation of assem- 
bly plants and finally to the manu- 
facture abroad of components is 
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in many cases a natural one. Of 
course, one or more of these steps 
can be and frequently is skipped. 

Foreign investment in manufac- 
turing follows the changing pat- 
tern of production at home. In- 
creasingly, it is the newer forms 
of production in which foreign 
branch plants are being con- 
structed. For example, large in- 
vestments are now being made in 
antibiotics, synthetic fibers, plas- 
tics and other chemical products 
and building materials. 

The volume of exports resulting 
from private direct foreign invest- 
ment is sizable. A large part of it 
takes the form of machinery and 
equipment shipped abroad by the 
American firms undertaking the 
investment. 

There is an even closer link be- 
tween United States imports and 
United States foreign investment. 
This is demonstrated by the fact 
that the products derived from the 
operations resulting from these 
investments are estimated to have 
comprised roughly one-fourth of 
the value of all United States im- 
ports in recent years. 


Concentration 


While direct private investment 
is not quite as heavily concen- 
trated as is portfolio investment, 
over two-thirds of the total is in 
the Western Hemisphere. Thus 31 
per cent of our end 1952 invest- 
ments were in Canada and 39 per 
cent in Latin America. This may 
be contrasted with 14 per cent for 
Western Europe and 16 per cent 
for the rest of the world largely 
the underdeveloped areas outside 
of the Western Hemisphere. 

In the absence of dramatic 
shifts in pattern resulting from 
sudden and unexpected changes in 
world conditions or in conditions 
at home, the contributions of 
United States private capital to 
development abroad are likely to 
follow the pattern of the recent 
past. If conditions gradually im- 
prove it may be expected that the 
volume of United States invest- 
ment will slowly grow. Perhaps 
also some of the tendencies of our 
foreign investment to be restricted 
to limited spheres and geographic 
areas may gradually disappear. 
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The career which led Andrew 
Jackson to the Presidency started 
in Nashville. When he first came 
to Nashville, his total worldly goods 
consisted of a rifle, three pistols, 
and $180.00. Later he helped 
frame the constitution of the State 
of Tennessee, from which state he 
was elected to the Congress of the 
United States and in 1829, the 
Presidency. Andrew Jackson’s 
Nashville home, the Hermitage, is 
an historic shrine visited by 
thousands annually. 


The Life and Casualty Insurance 
Company began operations in 1903, 
issuing its first policy on September 
14. At the close of 1953, the 
company’s Golden Anniversary year, 
it had more than two and one-half 
million policies in force, for a total 
of $1,057,000,000.00 of life insur- 
ance, in addition to a large 
accident insurance volume. 


Life and Casualty and Nashville are 
growing together 


Life and Casualty 


Insurance Company of Tennessee 


Guilford Dudley Jr. President 
Home Office: Nashville, Tennessee 





Life Insurance in Force 
OVER ONE BILLION DOLLARS 














THE OLDEST INSURANCE 
COMPANY IN THE WORLD 











55 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
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Notes and Letters... 


On the Editor's Desk 





Listings for Securities? 
To the Editor: 


... As the one who has responsi- 
bility for the Report as a whole, 
although the Departmental text sec- 
tions are of course written by the 
respective senior underwriters, I 
am extremely pleased that we were 
rated No. 1.... 

One of the comments which you 
make on page 27 of the June issue 
(there is still too much space taken 
up ... by the complete listing of 
securities ...) is to me not well 
taken. 

The Annual Report should be a 
complete presentation and I think 
that the average stockholder as well 
as bankers, brokers, and security 
analysts want to see the investment 
picture in full detail, as well as the 
underwriting picture. Two booklets 
are unhandy; in addition to which 
many people who would like to casu- 
ally look at the portfolios or check 
their own list against it might not 
bother to fill out and return the 
separate card which is often used 
in requesting the supplemental se- 
curity information. ... 

J. K. Eisenbrey 
secretary-treasurer 
Insurance Company 
of North America 


Report Ratings Appreciated 
To the Editor: 


. . . We appreciate very much the 
recognition that you have given us 
and I am sure that your annual 
analysis of the various reports has 
done much in improving the reports 
of all life insurance companies. 

Powell B. McHaney 
president 
General American Life 


. . . We are pleased that you 
thought the Annual Report of The 
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Phoenix good enough to give it hon- 
orable mention. 
John A. North, president 
The Phoenix of Hartford 


... This (rating) is very grati- 
fying to us all here because we 
have been striving hard in the last 
few years to materially improve 
our annual report. You have given 
a very great lift to all those people 
in our company who have worked 
so diligently on these booklets. 

E. C. Gill, president 
Canada Life Assurance 


our stockholders and policyholders, 
but to the organized wage earners 
throughout America than most com- 
panies present. 

To us, the Report can be a very 
important educational medium for 
the entire institution of life insur- 
ance and give the wage earners an 
opportunity of learning more about 
the importance of our Company 
in the economic, social—yes—and 
moral structure of our commu- 
nities. ... 

Matthew Woll, president 
Union Labor Life 


Canada Life Assurance president, E. C. Gill, right, congratulates o. A. 
Morrow, advertising supervisor and R. D. Radford for their part in 
designing the company's annual report. Company's report was rated 
among the five best in THE SPECTATOR'S rating of annual reports. 


. . . We feel deeply honored in 
being selected as the life company 
having the best Annual Report and 
we feel even more honored that the 
selection was made by your out- 
standing publication... . 

Because we are owned by the 
trade union movement, we feel an 
obligation to give a lengthier and 
more detailed Report, not only to 


.. . We were delighted to learn 
that you felt our publication merit- 
ed inclusion among the “Ten Out- 
standing Life Annual Reports” and 
were much interested in your re- 
view of the various companies’ 
statements. ... 


Malcolm Adam, president 
Penn Mutual Life 


THE SPECTATOR 





. . Our idea has always been 
that an annual report to stockhold- 
ers should present all of the neces- 
sary information as briefly as pos- 
sible between covers which would 
be attractive as well as serve as an 
invitation to read the contents. 

We have received very favorable 
comments on our 1953 report from 
different sources, all of which are 
deeply appreciated, especially yours. 

W. A. Hebert, president 
Springfield Fire and Marine 


. . . Needless to say, I and my 
associates in the Arkwright are de- 
lighted that our Annual Report was 
given such high recognition. .. . 

Your practice each year in re- 
viewing the Annual Reports of in- 
surance companies is, in my opin- 
ion, very much worthwhile for it 
will undoubtedly tend to improve 
the quality and usefulness of the 
reports. ... 

H. C. Jones, president 
Arkwright Mutual Fire 


. . . Needless to say we are de- 
lighted and I know that My asso- 
ciates who were directly responsi- 
ble for the preparation of the report 
will be especially pleased. Person- 
ally I thought they did a fine job 
but of course I am a prejudiced 
witness. 

It may be of interest to you to 
know that I am a regular reader of 
THE SPECTATOR and find it most 
interesting and informative. 

Clarence J. Myers, president 
New York Life 


We were pleased at the recogni- 
tion given our annual report in the 
current issue of THE SPECTATOR. 
This was particularly pleasing to 
those responsible for the prepara- 
tion of this year’s report. 

James A McLain, president 
Guardian Life 


. The Fidelity and Deposit 
Company is honored indeed to have 
had its 1958 annual Report selected 
as one of the “top” ten, and we are 
deeply appreciative of the recogni- 
tion given us by your staff... . 

B. H. Mercer, president 
Fidelity and Deposit Company 


... It js very gratifying to know 
that our Company’s Statement was 


selected as an outstanding report 
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by your publication. . . . Thank you 

for your generous comment on our 

effort to present to the policyholders 

the story of our Company for 1953. 
C. H. Taylor, president 
Home Friendly 


. . . We are very much honored 
indeed at the recognition you gave 
our report. I think you are doing a 
very fine thing for the industry. 

Carrol M. Shanks, president 
The Prudential 


... We are very appreciative of 
the consideration shown our annual 
report by your staff and are happy 
that our report has received such 
favorable consideration and pub- 
licity. 

The article regarding the vari- 
ous annual reports was called to my 
attention by several different par- 
ties.... 

Pat M. Greenwood, president 
Great Southern Life 


Off the Target 
To the Editor: 


We were pleased to read that the 
London Life annual report was se- 
lected as one of the five best in your 
rating. However, we should like to 
call attention to the fact that in the 
box on page 29, this company is 
shown as being located at Toronto, 
Ontario. It may be that somewhere 
in your records the London Life’s 
address is given as Toronto, and if 
this is the case you will naturally 
want to change it. 

J. P. Ferguson 
publicity executive 
London Life 
London, Canada 


Un-intentional Spelling 
To the Editor: 

Thank you very much for print- 
ing (in the May SPECTATOR) Ethi- 
cal Standards for Advertising 
H & A Insurance. I hope every com- 
pany will follow them closely, then 
maybe we won’t need to be investi- 
gated. 

On page (87) Item 13; shouldn’t 
the word “usual” be “unusual’’? 

A. R. Murdock, sales manager 
Horace Mann Mutual Casualty 
Springfield, Ill. 


We printed the word as it was 
spelled for us in the official an- 
nouncement, although your version 
does seem to read better. 

—THE EDITORS 








Auto Racers 


Continued from page 45 


coverages, reports no fatalities dur- 
ing the Memorial Day race for the 
last seven years. 

It is well to remember that the 
great Speedway is only one of the 
many tracks using insurance to 
protect drivers and _ spectators. 
There are some 500 dirt and asphalt 
tracks scattered throughout the 
nation. Actually the majority of 
coverages are on the smaller tracks 
where there are slightly greater 
risks and a much greater amount of 
racing going on. Here the tracks 
are not used merely for a few days 
of trial runs and a final race, but 
are in use for many days and 
nights during a season. 


Popularity High 


Last year 23 million people paid 
to see auto racing, making it one 
of the most popular spectator 
sports in the country. Recently, in 
Langhorne, Pennsylvania, which 
contains one of the fastest dirt 
tracks in the country, a hundred 
mile race was run paying one of 
the highest purses ever put up for 
that kind of race. A new record 
of one hour, one and a half minutes 
was set, with an average speed of 
97 mph. 

The only injury reported was 
that of a child hit by a pebble, 
treated at a mobile unit and dis- 
charged without serious harm. 
This year, AAA midget auto racing 
in the East has operated without 
injury to anyone. Again, as in the 
case of the Indianapolis Speedway, 
the work of the AAA has been a 
prime factor in this wonderful 
safety record. 

Because of this strict enforce- 
ment of safety rules by the AAA, 
domestic stock companies now in- 
suring tracks for spectator liability 
are actually advertising for trade. 
A short span of years ago such 
companies might have as soon in- 
sured a track as they would have 
insured a man whose hobby was 
playing Russian roulette. Insur- 
ance companies know that an AAA- 
inspected track is a safe one and 
act accordingly. 
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